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Anyone who sees Tylenol ad- 
vertising similar to this could get 
the leg that doctors recommend 


Tylenol products more than Aspinn. 


That's simply not true. 
Look carefully at the words in 
the Tylenol headline“... more than 


all leading Aspirin brands com- 


bined?’ Now just think of all the 
times doctors say ” 
without mentioning a specific brand 
by name! 

It seems the makers of Tylenol 
don’t want you to know about all 
those Aspirin recommendations 
So they don’t count them as doc- 
tors’ recommendations. 

The people who make Tylenol 
know the truth as well as we do. 
And the truth is this... Doctors 
recommend Aspirin more than 


twice as often as they do Tylenol! 


Problems with Tylenol 
they don’t talk about. 





The same ad claims Tylenol is 
“safer than Aspirin...when used 
as directed’ and features a picture 
of the package that claims Tylenol 


is “safe!” However, what they 


don’t mention is that Tylenol prod- 


ucts have their own side effects. 
Leading medical experts have 
expressed great concern about the 


Take Aspirin” 





Makers of 


Fylenol 


hare 


Tylenol ads could fool people! 
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occurrence of liver damage with acetaminophen 
(the chemical name for the ingredient in all Tylenol 


products ). These experts are currently recommend- 


ing that all acetaminophen products’ labels carry 


the warning, “Do not exceed recommended dos- 


age because severe liver damage may occur.” 
In fact, when acetaminophen is misused, or 


taken in overdose, it is much more toxic than aspirin. 


Aspirin’s superb 78-year record. 





Aspirin is the most studied and tested drug in 
the history of medicine. The medical profession 


Truth: Doctors recommend Aspirin 2 to 1. 


onyou! 






has had over 78 years of experi- 
ence with Aspirin. In America, 
people suffering from pain and fever 
take over 100 million Aspirin tab- 
lets a day —with very low inci- 
dence of side effects. In fact, a 
specialist from a world-famous 
clinic has stated that “Aspirin is 
undoubtedly the safest pharmace u- 
tical known to modern medicine.’ 
No wonder that in the conclusions 
of the AMA Drug Evaluations, 
Aspirin continues to be “the drug 
of choice!” Not Tylenol. Aspirin! 


Tylenol has less to offer 
than Aspirin. 


Tylenol advertising says it is 
“just as effective” as Aspirin. But 
what it doesn't tell you is that in 
flammation can be a major cause of 
most pain, and that Tylenol does 
nothing about inflammation. 
Absolutely nothing. 

Aspirin, on the other hand, re- 
lieves inflammation. When people 
need pain relief, that’s a difference 
to remember. 

Now, makers of Tylenol, let's 
look at your advertising again. 
“Safer than Aspirin”? “Just as 
effective”? Shame on you! 
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CORRESPONDENT KARSTEN PRAGER WITH PREMIER ADOLFO SUAREZ 


TTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


For the people of a country that had not gone to the polls to elect 
its leaders for 41 years, last week's Spanish elections were a celebration 
an affirmation that the long night of Franco's tyranny was indeed 
over. With joy and assurance they voted in Premier Adolfo Suarez. re- 
jecting the extremes of both right and left. In our cover story this 
week, we examine the nation’s emotional yet orderly transition from 
dictatorship to democracy. Madrid Correspondent Karsten Prager 
was struck by Spain's ability to emerge so smoothly from a political 
vacuum. “There are not many parallels.” says Prager, “even though 
the political changes of the past 18 months might have gone deeper 
and even though reform was nol so much negotiated as conceded.” 
After four decades of what one Basque described as the “boca 
cerrada ™ (closed mouth). Prager did find that many citizens were re- 
luctant to speak with reporters. Suarez too has avoided the press, al- 
though he granted Prager an off-the-record interview at Moncloa 
Palace a few days before the election. Sums up Prager: “Suarez has 
kept his counsel and his cool. He is plainly aware that Spain has 
changed and continues to change, that the new look in the society ts 
more than cosmetic, and that the new look in politics will have to fol- 
low suit.” 








. 

In our Energy section we describe the planned journey south of 
the first oil to flow through the Alaskan pipeline. which will go into ser- 
vice this week after the spending of $9 billion and more than three 
years of construction. The story was written by John S. DeMou, with 
the help of Reporter-Researcher Gail Perlick. No one knows exactly 
when the pioneer ribbon of oil will reach the end of its nearly 800 
mile trip or, strangely enough. where all of it will go after it gets 
there. The economic and political implications of the various plans 
being made to refine the oil, some of which cannot be handled by ex- 
isting West Coast facilities, were reported by Washington Correspon- 
dent Don Sider. The description of the pipeline itself, with its ad 
joining highway for trucks and its walkways for caribou, came from 
our Alaska stringer, Jeanne Abbott, who has traveled its entire length 
She says the pipeline has transformed her state, making “the old ca- 
sual frontier style a quaint backdrop to a fast-paced urban way of 
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Carter’s Good Ole Boys 


To the Editors 

From your article on Hamilton Jor- 
dan and Jody Powell [June 6], President 
Carter's staff appears to be populated 
by mere “good ole boys.” But Carter did 
not get to be President by hiring polit- 
ical ignoramuses. Jordan and Powell ob- 
viously have plenty of savvy—they may 
break the rules by failing to be stuffed 
shirts, but they did not break the car- 

dinal rule by letting their man lose 
Richard HL. Timberlake 1 
Arlington, Va 


To the President's “Boys” in the 
lovely White House Id like to say. as I 





would to my own in our humble farm- 
house. “Take your feet off the furniture!” 
A.M. Dilley 

Strattanville. Pa 


As a high school student I find my- 
self with a new and sincere interest in 
politics. For this I thank Jody Powell 
and Hamilton Jordan, two intelligent. 
charming and handsome men, who have 
humanized the Washington scene and 
sparked many of us into feeling a little 
bit closer 

Juliette Montemurro 
Riverdale, N.Y 


Gosh! Shucks! Gee whiz! Jody and 
Ham a-settin’ thar in the White House 
bitin’ them nails and burpin’ Tab while 
talkin’ about folks who is “less eclectic 
philosophically” stirs the juices of us 
dung stompers in Wisconsin 

Them is our kind of people! 

John W. Comfort 
Hager City, Wis 


Hamilton Jordan says, “I don't 
think much about political philosophy 
any more.” Further, he’s not an “issue 
man.” 

Jody Powell tops that with, “T reject 
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the idea that there is some undeniably 
true system of political or social ideals 
This sort of nihilism from two of 
Carter's intimates is truly frightening 
Do they, between tennis games, merely 
take a stab at “conceptualizing the pro- 
cess by which goals are met”? If this 
brand of inchoate populism is the result 
of employing new faces, then I wish god- 
speed for the return of the insiders 
Michael J. Sharon 
Bethesda, Md 





Running Forever 
| am happy to see that the Amer- 
ican people are finally awakening to the 
benefits and joys of running [June 6}. | 
am a long-distance runner, and | intend 

to run forever 

E.J. Pritchard 
Schenectady, N.Y 


Its high me that America and the 
world got a real look at the thousands 
of arm-pumping huffers and puffers who 
spend many lonely miles dodging cars, 
potholes and dogs with but one conso- 
lation: | made it! 

John Sengle Ji 
Mountainhome, Pa 


Joggers make me sick. There are 
plenty of them around here. They run 
past me with supercilious smirks on their 
red faces. What are they trying to prove? 
I hope they all drown in their own sweat 

I'm 100 Ibs. overweight and love it 
1 eat and drink what I please. To hell 
with the physical-fitness fanatics 

A. Wilson 
Encinitas, Calif 


In a society largely affected by fash- 
ions, fast foods and television, how can 
healthy dieting and good exercising be 
called a fad? Is pursuing physical health 
really comparable to buying CB radios 
and talking to plants? I think not 

Darin Smith 
Los Angeles 


| see that jogging is now a full-blown 

fad. Good! If we are to judge from other 

fads. that means it will blow over in a 

few months, or at most a year or so 
Like, for instance, Hula Hoops 

As an old Army man, I can tell you 

what jogging really is. Jogging is double 
time. And I say, the hell with it! 

John S. Carroll 

Emlenton, Pa 


The blue-collar hostility to aerobic 
exercises probably relates to the exercis- 
er's perverse dissipation of energy. Con- 


servation has always been the ethic of 


the lower middle class, and it is silly to 
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We'd like you to stay with us whenever you visit one of these cities. 


Cities where you'll find nearly 700 Ramada Inns waiting for you. 


You'll be pleasantly surprised at our prices -- and a family plan that 


lets Kids 18 and Under Stay Free* in their parents’ room. 


So, for worry-free reservations 
anytime, anywhere... 

© Call toll-free 800-228-2828. 

(In Nebraska, 800-642-9343.) 


© Call the Ramada Inn nearest you. 


© Call your travel agent. 


With nearly 700 Inns, we're big 
enough to be where you 
need us, small enough 


to know we need you. 


‘Rollaway beds available at 
asmall extra charge. 


For your free Ramada Inn Directory listing rates and 
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ANN 


locations for nearly 700 Inns, write P.O. Box 590 RW, Phoenix, Arizona 85001 
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not resting on one. 
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watch the filtness-conscious executive 
take the elevator to the ground floor so 
that he can run through Central Park 
Why not run up and down to the office? 
Betty Sneeringer 

Dunedin, Fla, 


This letter is not intended to threat- 
en you, but rather to inform you gently 
that if | read one more word about Far- 
rah Fawcett-Majors in your magazine, 
I will cancel my subscription. 

Laura Fife 
Salt Lake City 





Ambassador Rosalynn 
Is this a new kind of consort diplo- 
macy? Mrs. Carter [June 6] was unelect- 
ed, unanointed, unappointed, but she 
makes a trip that could affect Ameri- 

can interests profoundly 

William Clay, M.D. 
Encino, Calif. 


The childish idea of sending Rosa- 
lynn Carter as a major diplomatic 
spokesman of the U.S. not only shows 
what Latin America really means to the 
Carter Administration, but also consti- 
tutes an insult to its governments. There 
would not be any difference if they de- 
cided to send Amy instead. 

Eduardo de la Vega 
Atlanta 


Rhodesian Interests 
The statement in the article “Rho- 
desia: Smith Takes a Dangerous New 
Gamble” [June 13] that I as South Af- 
rica’s ambassador represent Rhodesia’s 
interests is devoid of all truth, and I 
cannot understand how you can suggest 
that the South African ambassador in 
this country, or in any other country, 
“represents Rhodesian interests.” 
Doland B. Sole 
Ambassador of South Africa 
Washington, D.C. 
South Africa has no official respon- 
sibility for representing Rhodesia’s inter- 
ests in Washington, but it has served as 
an intermediary for diplomatic and 
political communications between the two 
governments. 








One Agonized Man 


When Bobby Lowe testified in court 
about Mafia killings [June 6] he was one 
decent, agonized man following the 
truth route despite obvious jeopardy 
forever after. 

A salute to you and your valiant fam- 
ily, Mr. Lowe! Walk proudly and carry 
a rear-view mirror! 

Phyllis Appleby 
Pittsburgh 


Hold it! If this country had any 
morality left it would give Judge Frank 
Wilson a new identity and send him into 
hiding. His shame is equal only to 
Lowe's sense of right. Wake up, people! 
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“The good life” lasts only as long as 
we're willing to fight for it 
Carol Wallace 
Effingham, Ill 


The state of Illinois should have to 
provide Lowe and family with a body- 
guard for the rest of their lives. “Judge 
Frank Wilson should be given the job 

Carl Swanson 
Raton, N. Mex 





Spend Less 
In response to your article “Gunfight 
at Capitol Hill” [June 6], I suggest that 
Senator Gary Hart had better check his 
hearing. The American people are not 
saying, “Give us what we want.” They 
are saying, “Spend less and we'll take 
care of ourselves.” 
Mark Tiefel 
Euclid, Ohio 





The Cost of Volunteers 

I want to commend you for your in 
depth cover story analyzing the state of 
the nation’s defense [May 23] 

One small part of the article is of 
deep concern to me, however. It per- 
petuates the myth about the cost of the 
volunteer force. In fact, the active-duty 
military personnel share of the Defense 
Department budget has gone down from 
31% to 27% since the end of the draft 
Retirement, civilian personnel costs and 
other nonvolunteer force-related costs 
have gone up, but these increases are 
not tied to the end of the draft 

William A. Steiger, Representative 
Sixth District, Wis 
Washington, D.C. 





Financing Lockheed 

We must take exception to your 
statement: “Like Lockheed, the British 
auto giant [British Leyland Motor 
Corp.] had to seek government assis- 
tance to keep it going: in 1975 the Brit- 
ish government spent millions to buy 
95° of the company’s stock and rescue 
it from bankruptcy” [May 30] 

The U.S. Government has not spent 
one cent to “rescue” Lockheed. Instead 
by guaranteeing our bank loans to the 
extent of $245 million ($165 million of 
which has now been paid back to the pri- 
vate banks granting the loans), the U.S 
Government (and we, the taxpayers) has 
to date netted more than $25 million in 
loan fees. without spending a cent to 
help Lockheed 

Unfortunately, your story has helped 
perpetuate the myth that Government 
funds were used to “bail out” Lockheed, 
which simply isn’t the case 

Willis M. Hawkins, President 
Lockheed-California Co 
Burbank, Calif. 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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Cures photographer's itch. 


The new Vivitar 75-205mm zoom lens 
for 35mm SLR cameras will cure your 
itch for a lens that frames your picture 
precisely the way you want it. You'll have 
131 focal lengths plus 1:4 reproduction 
Capabilities at close focus. The all new 
optical design will give you sharp, tight 
portraits and crisp, long shots. Get the 
cure at your Vivitar dealer for a very reason- 
able amount of scratch 
Vivitar C ora Nn, 1630 Stewart 
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Your ham, our eggs. 


Your bike, our BikeBug. 
Ham 'n eggs for the price of toast. 


The BikeBug is an engine that fits any bike 
you already own, from a 10-speed racer to 
an adult tricycle; and creates a motorized 
bike better than mopeds costing hundreds 
of dollars more 


@ 215 MPG! 

m INSTALLS IN 10 MINUTES 

m STARTS AUTOMATICALLY 

m RUNS QUIETLY 

m ALLOWS NORMAL PEDALING 
m EXCLUSIVE 1-Yr. WARRANTY 
@ SPECIAL SALE...$169.95! 


(a price slash of $30) 





Dep't T, 100 Merrick Rd., Rockville Centre, N.Y., 11570 ¢ (516) 536-8217 











Name Please Rush Me Free Brochures 

Address 2 A BikeBug: $169.95, plus $10 Shipping costs 
City —— OO M/C # —___ Exp 
State —_____—Zip - = O B/A# —a Exp 





(N.Y. Residents add tax) Check (1) Cashier's Check 1 Money Order 
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Human Rights: Confrontation in Belgrade 


The human rights issue has become 
the centerpiece of Jimmy Carter's foreign 
policy. His stand is popular at home 
abroad it has won admiration mixed with 
puzzlement and even indignation. The 
policy ran into two major tests last week 
at diplomatic meetings more than 5,000 
miles apart. In Grenada, Secretary of 
State Cyrus Vance found himself defend- 
ing the Administration's criticism of 
human rights violations by various Lat- 
in American governments against a cho- 
rus of officials who argued that terrorism 
is more of a menace (see following sto- 
ry). In Belgrade, differences between the 
Kremlin and the White House over hu- 
man rights abuses in the Communist 
world—though they might temporarily be 
papered over at the conference—threat- 
ened to become a test of wills and even of 
East-West relations 


There was one ominous note in Yu- 
goslav Foreign Minister Milo$§ Minic’s 
speech of welcome to the 150 delegates 
who assembled in Belgrade last week 
for the Conference on Security and Co- 
operation in Europe. Wishing the dig- 
nitaries a pleasant stay, Mini¢é warned 
against “sinister forces” that oppose 
détente and engage in “propaganda 
campaigns” and “terrorism.” 

Delegates who checked the wire-ser- 
vice tickers in the press room of Bel- 
grade’s imposing new $30 million con- 
ference center could glean what the 
minister had in mind. On the confer- 
ence’s opening day, prisoners in Soviet 
camps and jails in Perm, Mordovia and 
Vladimir, east of Moscow. sought to 
draw attention to their plight by going 
on hunger strikes. In various Commu- 
nist and Western countries, demonstra- 
lors organized protests or stood in si- 
lent vigil in support of human rights 
When 15 women from nine countries ap- 
peared in Belgrade to demonstrate on 
behalf of Soviet Jews, the Yugoslav se- 
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curity police swooped down on them in 
their hotel and deported them before 
they could get near the conference hall 
In Manhattan, three Croatian terrorists 
barricaded themselves inside the Yugo- 
slav mission to the U.N. in an attempt 
to publicize their national aspirations. 

None of these incidents, however, 
ruffled the tranquil spirit of the meet- 
ing. Its purpose is to hammer out a tech- 
nical agreement on the date, duration, 
agenda and procedures of a larger 
session in Belgrade next October. There 
the US., the Soviet Union, Canada and 
32 European states are to discuss how 
the signatories have complied with the 
1975 CSCE accords proclaimed at the 
Helsinki summit 

Future Goals. Both the West and 
East blocs of nations seem determined 
to avoid an open clash on human rights 
—at least at the preliminary meeting 
Still, even setting up that October meet- 
ing has its pitfalls. The Soviet team of 
negotiators in Belgrade—headed by 
Yuli Vorontsov, a sophisticated, tough- 
minded diplomat—wants to keep the 
October meeting relatively short, with 
a fixed “termination date” before 
Christmas. The obvious aim: to limit 
discussion on violations of the human 
rights provisions of the Helsinki ac- 
cords. In addition, the Russians will 
press for what they vaguely term 
“positive criticism” that would stress 
future goals, rather than discussion of 
past abuses. 

By way of background: During the 
negotiations leading up to the Helsinki 
agreement, the Western powers induced 
Moscow to accept the so-called Basket 
ILI clauses, pledging a free flow of peo- 
ple and information. In addition, the 
agreement contained a sweeping decla- 
ration to respect human rights. The So- 
viets complied in exchange for things 
they wanted: the Basket I and II dec- 
larations on military, economic and 


technological cooperation. The Russians 
evidently thought no one would hold 
them to their pledges. In Belgrade, the 
US. delegation, headed by Albert Sher- 
er, a former ambassador to Czechoslo- 
vakia, is determined to prevent the So- 
viets from sliding by an examination of 
their record on human rights and every 
other provision of Helsinki. The US 
joined the British in proposing “a thor- 
ough review” and a “thorough exchange 
of views” on compliance with Helsinki 
The proposal stipulated that although 
the signatory nations would try to fin- 
ish their discussions in twelve weeks, 
they would keep on talking until they 
had fulfilled their mandate 

Moscow was enraged by a White 
House report earlier this month that 
took Communist countries to task for a 
whole series of violations of the Helsin- 
ki provisions on human rights. Defend- 
ing President Carter's active concern 
with the subject, the report argued that 
“interest in human rights does not con- 
stitute interference in the internal affairs 
of other states.” In retaliation, the 
Kremlin denounced the new Adminis- 
tration and Carter personally in the 
strongest terms yet, stepped up a press 
campaign to expose human rights abus- 
es (some real, some fancied) in the West. 
and undertook a new crackdown on hu- 
man rights activists and other dissidents 
in the Soviet Union. 

There has also been much counter- 
propaganda on human rights, ranging 
from the legitimate to the preposterous 
On the subject of the free flow of ideas. 
Russian journalists have rightly pointed 
out that the U.S. has not widely distrib- 
uted the text of the Helsinki document, 
as stipulated in the accords. A Warsaw 
newspaper complained that while Pol- 
ish TV ran 2.3 hours of American mov- 
ies every week last year. U.S. viewers 
were allowed to see only 6.4 hours of Pol- 
ish films in the entire year 
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What if 
they question 
freedom 
of speech ? 


More seriously. Pravda last week 
pointed to injustice to blacks and other 
minorities in the U.S.. accusing Carter 


of “closing his eyes to the suffering of 


tens of millions of U.S. citizens who are 
without rights.” Earlier, Tass had ac 
cused Carter of “using the most absurd 
and wild concoctions borrowed from the 
stock in trade of reactionary bourgeois 
propaganda.” At his press conference 
last week, Carter observed: “I believe 
that the pressure of world opinion might 
be making itself felt on them, and per- 
haps I'm kind of a scapegoat.” 
. 2 2 

At week's end the Soviets allowed a 
U.S. newsman to leave after a six-day or- 
deal that illustrated how seriously the 
Russians are taking their pledge at Hel- 
sinki to “increase the opportunities for 
journalists to communicate personally 
with their sources.” In an action that 
was unprecedented since the Stalin era 
the KGB forced Los Angeles Times Cor- 
respondent Robert Toth to undergo long 
sessions of hostile and often threatening 
interrogation in Moscow's dread Lefor- 
lovo prison 

Toth had apparently been tricked 
into a street-corner meeting with a Rus- 
Sian scientist who insisted on handing 
him an article he claimed was on para 
psychology and telepathy. Five KGB of- 
ficers pounced on Toth and accused him 
of collecting information of a “political 


Our new constitution 
guarantees freedom 
of speech 








..@xcept when 
it injures the 
interests of the 


and military nature.” Toth, who has 
made use of dissident sources for arti- 
cles on Soviet science during his three- 
year stay in Moscow, was later inter- 
rogated about gathering information 
from Anatoli Shcharansky, an impris- 
oned Soviet human rights activist who 
has reportedly been charged with trea- 
son. This was clearly a warning to both 
foreign correspondents and dissidents 
that communication between them 
would no longer be tolerated 

Foreign newsmen kept a vigil out- 
side the prison where Toth was held 
while U.S. embassy officials tried vain- 
ly to gain admittance to the interroga- 
tions. President Carter pronounced “the 
strongest objections.” warning that 


Charge 
interference 
in our internal 
affairs 





Toth’s detention could endanger the Bel 
grade conference. Thanking the Pres- 
ident upon his release, Toth observed 
that “when you are out there in the 
woods alone you begin to wonder if any- 
one is taking an interest.” Heading for 
home. Toth and his family flew to Lon- 
don, where he was telephoned by Na- 
tional Security Adviser Zbigniew Brze- 
zinski. After telling Toth of Carter's 
relief that the incident was over, Brze 
zinski said: “We were also concerned be- 
cause your treatment raises certain 
fundamental principles—the free flow of 
information, free access and freedom of 
the press.” Brzezinski was choosing his 
words carefully to echo the language of 
the Helsinki Basket II] provisions 


...and Another in Grenada 


In some ways it was more like a bad- 
ly run block party than a diplomatic 
summit. When high officials from the 
26-nation Organization of American 
States gathered in tiny Grenada last 
week for the annual Foreign Ministers’ 
meeting, the chairs had been brought 
in from Canada, bilingual secretaries 
from Barbados, stationery from Chile 
three cars from Japan and souvenir 
briefcases from Venezuela. Even the 
“conference hall” was imported: a white 
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nylon geodesic dome from Florida's 
Cape Canaveral, where it had originally 
housed a space exhibit during last year’s 
Bicentennial. St. George's, the sleepy 
capital of the OAS's poorest and small- 
est member (133 sq. mi.. pop. 110,000) 
was so pressed for hotel space that most 
of the 1,600 delegates, OAS officials and 
newsmen had to double up or—in some 
triple up in rooms that were of- 
ten without running water 

Perhaps because of the forced to- 
getherness, the conference was anything 
but chummy. The 25-nation® gathering 
divided bitterly on what turned out to 
be the only real issue of the meeting 
human rights 

On one side were eleven OAS nations 
which insisted persuasively that terror 
ism is at least as great a problem for 
the hemisphere as human rights. De- 
clared Chilean Foreign Minister Patri- 
cio Carvajal: “The real cause of sup- 
posed repression of human rights is not 
poverty or econdémic hardship but sub- 
version and terrorism sponsored by the 
Soviet Union. The problem of human 
rights and terrorism must be dealt with 
as one.” Argentina’s new Foreign Min- 


cases 


Cuba, a nonvoting 
not attend 


nember of the OAs, did 


GRENADA'S PRIME MINISTER GAIRY 
"Dialogue of the deaf.” 


ister, Oscar Montes, insisted that gov- 
ernments have a “legitimate right of 
defense” against guerrilla terrorists 
Among those vigorously backing these 
views were Nicaragua, Uruguay, Gua- 
temala and El Salvador (all of which 
face problems with leftist guerrillas, in 
varying degrees) and the authoritarian 
regimes of Brazil and Paraguay 

Blunt Warning. Principal target of 
the anti-rights rhetoric was the Carter 
Administration. In a calm, reasoned re- 
ply, US. Secretary of State Cyrus Vance 
admitted that terrorism was a serious 
problem; he noted that two Foreign 
Ministers were in fact missing from the 
conference because they were victims of 
attacks. El Salvador’s Mauricio Borgo- 
novo Pohl was murdered last month and 
Argentina’s’César Guzzetti was serious- 
ly injured. But Vance stressed that “if 
terrorism and violence in the name of 
dissent cannot be condoned, neither can 
violence officially sanctioned. Respect 
for the rule of law will promote justice 
and remove the seeds of subversion.” 

In a blunt warning that those states 
disregarding human rights will pay a 
price, Vance declared that U.S. “co- 
operation in economic development 
{that is, aid and technology] must not 
be mocked by consistent patterns of 
gross violations of human rights.” He 
called for an increase in the budget of 
the Inter-American Commission on Hu- 
man Rights and urged all OAS mem- 
bers to grant the commission free ac- 
cess for on-the-spot investigations of 
suspected infractions. Vance, whose po- 
sition was privately backed by Colom- 
bia, Venezuela and Costa Rica, con- 
tinued his human rights argument in 
individual discussions with most of the 
Foreign Ministers. He apparently made 
no converts. “It's a dialogue of the deaf,” 
said one observer. “No one is listening 
to the other.” 

Human rights so dominated the OAS 
conference that the Panama Canal is- 
sue was overshadowed for the first ime 
in years. Most of the OAS members seem 
satisfied that Washington is sincere in 
trying lo work out a new treaty with 
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Panama. “It’s a foregone conclusion,” 
said one Latin American diplomat 
“The treaty [by which the US. will 
transfer sovereignty over the Canal 
Zone to Panama] is almost signed. Car- 
ter’s desire to get a treaty has changed 
everything. The screaming is over.’ 

Both Vance and Panama's Foreign 
Minister, Nicolas Gonzalez Revilla, 
agreed that significant progress has been 
made in the talks between their nations 
Vance indicated that a draft treaty could 
be ready by summer's end, although the 
Panamanian warned thal “negotiations 
have not been easy and will not be until 
the last moment.” Both sides have 
agreed in principle that Panama will 
take full control of the Zone in the year 
2000 and that shipping of all nations will 
be guaranteed passage through the ca- 
nal. Progress has also been made in de- 
fining the American role in the defense 
of the canal, but the two sides have not 
yet found the formula by which the U.S 
will continue to administer the Zone for 
the next 23 years. The treaty, of course. 
would require approval by two-thirds of 
the Senate—something that is less than 
certain, Vance admitted last week: “If 
we had to count the [Senate] votes to- 


POLITICS 


Carter, the World 


More than any past President, Jim- 
my Carter has committed the prestige 
of his office to a Middle East settlement 
While he has raised Arab hopes—per- 
haps to an unrealistic level—he has also 
aroused distrust and anger in Israel and 
among many of its fervent supporters 
in the U.S. The significance of the issue 
reaches beyond domestic politics and 
even beyond the Middle East itself, for 
it illustrates the weaknesses of Carter's 
approach to world affairs generally: too 
public and too often contradictory, 

Many American Jews had deep mis- 
givings initially about Carter, a South- 
ern Baptist with few ties to the Jewish 
community. He stilled doubts by assert- 
ing that Israel should maintain control 





day, it would be very close. And I'm 
not sure we'd have the votes.” 

Little Impact. Despite the eagerness 
of Grenada’s Prime Minister, Sir Eric 
Gairy, to prolong the meeting for the 
sake of prestige and to keep his hotels 
filled in the off-season. most of the 
foreign ministers had packed up by 
week's end and headed home. Deputies 
were left in charge of their delegations 
While some resolutions will undoubtedly 
be adopted. they will, as usual, have lit- 
tle impact. Complained one delegate 
‘Many countries seem to downgrade the 
OAS once these meetings are over. We 
spend a lot of time spinning wheels. 
U.S. delegates had little hope that the 
conference would agree to the basic re- 
forms Washington wants: trimming the 
bloated OAS bureaucracy, assigning the 
hemisphere’s ministates nonvoling sta- 
tus, changing the rules so that the U'S.. 
which provides 67% of the $72 million 
OAS budget, would pay no more than 
49%. Thus the organization will remain. 
at least for another year, the loose club 
de caballeros (gentlemen's club) that it 
has been for most of its history since it 
first met in Washington, D.C., as the 
Pan American Conference in 1889 


and the Jews 


of the Golan Heights and Jewish and 
Christian places of worship in Jerusa- 
lem. He also pledged to continue mil- 
itary aid, and he promised to wage an 
“economic war” against the Arab states 
if they imposed another oil embargo. 
Disillusionment began only a month 
after Carter’s inauguration, when, dur- 
ing Secretary of State Cyrus Vance’s visit 
to the Middle East, the U.S. announced 
that it would bar sales to other coun- 
tries of Israel's Kfir jets with American- 
built engines. The White House also 
canceled a shipment of concussion 
bombs promised to Israel by the Ford 
Administration. Vance came home con- 
vinced that the Arabs were more flex- 
ible than the Israelis, and he said so. In 
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meetings with Middle East leaders. Car- 
ter got on famously with Egypt's Pres- 
ident Anwar Sadat, Jordan's King Hus- 
sein, Syria's President Hafez Assad and 
Saudi Arabia's Crown Prince Fahd 
but not at all well with Israel’s then 

Premier, Yitzhak Rabin. Then the Pres- 
ident alarmed Jews when he called for 
a homeland for Palestinians, suggested 
that Israel withdraw from almost all of 
the territory it had seized in the 1967 Six- 
Day War, and asked for reparations for 
displaced Arabs—a demand that even 
Arab leaders have not made 

Actually these points are sensible 
and have been raised by previous Ad- 
ministrations, mostly in private. No 
Middle East peace is possible without 
at least a start toward resettling the Pal- 
estinians, but the word “homeland” rais- 
es confusion over whether Carter means 
a sovereign state or a territory affiliated 
with Jordan. It is also obvious that no 
peace is possible unless Israel gives up 
most of the occupied territories, includ- 
ing the West Bank. But there are many 
possible ways for this to come about, and 
Carter's pronouncement seems both 
premature and imprecise 

US. Jews are hardly unanimous in 
their criticisms, Some are afraid that the 
new ultranationalist Premier-designate 
Menachem Begin—who will visit Wash- 
ington next month—may make a set- 
Uement all the harder to achieve. De- 
spite their growing unease with Carter, 
many Jews are still willing to give him 
the benefit of the doubt. Says Max Pa- 
levsky, a top Los Angeles Democratic 
Party fund raiser: “There haven't been 
enough attempts at moderation, and any 
prodding in that direction by Carter, 
anything that gets movement, is all to 
the good.” But the critics are more nu- 
merous and more impassioned. Recall- 
ing that an estimated 65% of the Jew- 
ish vote went to Carter, Ford supporter 
Rabbi Seymour Siegel of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary notes: “If Carter 
had said in October what he has been 
saying this spring, he would not be in 
the White House. Enough Jews would 
have voted for Ford to swing New York 
and perhaps a few other states.” 

Jewish leaders fear that their cause 
is not being properly represented. Mid- 
dle East diplomacy. they complain, is 
in the hands of National Security Ad- 
viser Zbigniew Brzezinski and his as- 
sistant William Quandt, a specialist in 
Palestinian affairs. Brzezinski is thought 
to be pro-Arab—perhaps unfairly—by 
some supporters of Israel because he was 
one of the authors of a 1975 Brookings 
report calling for Israel's withdrawal to 
its 1967 borders. The two Jewish aides 
closest to Carter. Domestic Policy As- 
sistant Stuart Eizenstat and White 
House Counsel Robert Lipshutz, are not 
considered sufficiently attuned to the 
Jewish community 

Last week the Jewish opposition be- 
gan to mobilize. A list of 21 grievances 
against the Carter Administration was 
circulated on Capitol Hill. The White 
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THE PRESIDENCY / HUGH SIDEY 


Hazardous Course for Carter 


The President. a noted historian reported, had a calm confidence that great 
things would be accomplished, that he could perceive, through God, what those 
things were. that he had the energy and artistry to communicate them 
persuasively 

In tracing the origins of the President's views. the same historian described 
him as a middle-class Southern boy who had deep religious feeling, a romantic 
view of knowledge and intense ambition. Once he had wept when he listened to a 
Communion hymn. He read Scripture and prayed daily. The President was con- 
vinced that God was accessible, both through prayer and in His revealed word, 
which provided both strength and comfort. He also found occasion, said the his- 
torian, to interpret as the Lord’s will convictions that other men attributed to less re- 
mote sources, and to find considerable moral content in issues that other men felt 
were secular and casual. Because of this, the President sometimes relied less upon 
facts than upon intuition in making up his mind 

The President, our author continued, described himself as “an idealist, with 
the heart of a poet.” He wrote of his love of wife. family or friends with an un- 
ashamed sentimental fervor that embarrassed some and amused others. Some- 
times, the historian wrote, the President substituted a beguiling jargon for a pro- 
gram. The President explained at times that he would carry out liberal and 
reforming programs along conservative 
lines of action. He would preach a new 
morality 

The President, the author said, made 
evangelical didacticism a foundation for 
his foreign policy. Moral principle was 
something that every nation should not 
only obey but also insist upon in others 
There was, the President felt. an order 
in human affairs determined by God and 
perceivable by men 

The President was not Jimmy Car- 
ter but Woodrow Wilson. The account 
was written 20 years ago by Yale's John 
Morton Blum. There are differences be- 
tween the men as vast as the similar- 
ities in the foregoing spiritual profile 
But that profile, which could apply to ei- 
ther man, adds interest to the mounting 
debate on Carter's approach to the 
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At the State Department they sometimes refer privately to Carter as “the mis- 
sionary.” His conduct—his human rights pronouncements, his visions of global dis- 
armament, his policy of dispensing aid and arms according to his measure of the 
rectitude of various societies—sometimes does seem more emotional than prac- 
tical, Add to that Rosalynn’s and Secretary Cyrus Vance’s Latin American en- 
treaties on human rights and U.N. Ambassador Andy Young's thunder against 
white governments, past and present, and there are days when it seems we are get- 
ting nothing so much as a sermon 

Carter's Notre Dame speech, considered his most definitive statement on for- 
eign policy, had biblical overtones (“But through failure we have found our way 
back to our own principles and values”). So did some press conference remarks 
last week (“I think there is a general sense in the world we had better get our own 
houses in order”). Also, a fortnight ago, Carter called a White House meeting of 
ten Southern Baptist leaders to plan global missionary strategy. a rare blending of 
presidential aura with a religious program 

Woodrow Wilson's spiritualism. so fervidly translated into his political ap- 
proaches, helped defeat his great dream of putting America in the League of Na- 
tions. But it was at the core of Wilson's talk and thought about peace, a legacy that 
has helped raise him to high historical status 

Professor Blum contended that as Wilson met the needs of his own person- 
ality. it led him to make statements rooted in illusion. Wilson. in the judgment 
of his chronicler, was at once the keeper of a rigid conscience and the creature 
of a political system that worked only when he bent that conscience to conform 
Wilson found that the power of his office could carry him only so far. Then, the 
historian declared, the President either had to combine influence with com- 
promise or, defending virtue. lose his way, Carter. “the missionary,” travels a 
hazardous course 
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House meanwhile was barraged with 
letters. Says Samuel Kaplan, board 
member of the Zionist Organization of 
America; “People thought they had seen 
a Jewish lobby operate before. They ha- 
ven'l seen anything yet.” 

The White House had seen enough 
and sprang into action. Carter, who had 
earlier put his chief political fixer, Ham- 
ilton Jordan, in charge of Jewish issues, 
invited key Senators to breakfast to dis- 
cuss the Middle East. Vice President 
Walter Mondale was sent to San Fran- 
cisco to deliver a foreign policy address 
on the Middle East, stressing the fact 
that Israel would not be asked to with- 
draw from its occupied territories until 
it was assured of “real peace.” The Pres- 
ident spent 40 minutes with visiting Is- 
raeli Rabbi Shlomo Goren, Carter told 
Goren that he did not expect Israel to re- 
turn completely to its 1967 borders, that 
he did not seek an independent Pales- 
linian state but one affiliated with Jor- 
dan, and that reparations were desirable 
for displaced Jews as well as Arabs. 

Carter’s strained relationship with 
the Jewish community is not beyond re- 
pair. Says Rabbi Alexander Schindler, 
chairman of the Conference of Presi- 
dents of Major American Jewish Orga- 
nizations: “There is apprehension. But 
there is no confrontation yet. In fact, 
there is gratitude and satisfaction with 
some aspects of Administration policy.” 
Jewish leaders applaud Carter's strong 
stand on Soviet dissidents, on free em- 
igration from Russia, on the anti-boy- 
cott legislation. Carter has also in- 
creased economic aid to Israel by $400 
million. Growing doubts have appar- 
ently not caused Jewish leaders to tight- 
en their purse strings. Tickets are sell- 
ing briskly for a $1,000-a-plate Salute 
to the President dinner to be held this 
week in New York City’s Waldorf 
Astoria 
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ASSASSINS 


Capture in the Cumberlands 


Even in the final moments, when he 
had run as long and as far as he could, 
the fugitive still did not quit. As he heard 
them coming, crashing through the un- 
dergrowth, he lay on the ground and 
covered himself with leaves. Unerringly, 
a young bloodhound named Sandy 
sniffed him out. “James, are you all 
right?” asked Guard Sammy Joe Chap- 
man. There was a pause. “I'm all right,” 
replied James Earl Ray 

So ended last week the escape of the 
admitted killer of Martin Luther King 
Jr., 544% hours after he went over the 14- 
ft. wall of Brushy Mountain state prison 
with six other convicts. All were run 
down and seized, the last 31 hours after 
Ray. And Ray’s capture—out in the rug- 
ged hills, on his own, just as local officials 
had predicted from the start—deflated 
speculation that the assassin had es- 
caped from Brushy Mountain, a maxi- 
mum-security fortress set down in the 
wilderness, with outside help 


WARDEN LANE (LEFT) ESCORTING RAY 





Ray's flight had revived rumors that 
the small-time criminal was part of a 
conspiracy that climaxed with the mur- 
der on April 4, 1968, of the nation’s most 
celebrated civil rights leader. Much of 
that renewed speculation came from 
Black Leaders Ralph Abernathy and 
Jesse Jackson and members of the 
House Select Committee on Assassina- 
tions, Said Louis Stokes, chairman of the 
committee: “My real concern is wheth- 
er Ray was lured into this escape and, 
if so, whether for the purpose of killing 
him to stop him from talking.” 

Traditional Break. With Ray back 
in a cell, Stokes admitted, “There now 
appears to be no evidence of outside con- 
spiratorial help.” Ray has already talked 
to committee investigators for 25% 
hours. Stokes had said he wanted to put 
him on the stand to question him about 
Raoul, the mystery man in the prison- 
er’s story (and perhaps imagination) 
who, Ray has claimed, drew him into 
the King assassination plot. But such a 
scene, with Ray on camera and all the 
conspiracy buffs waiting for remarks to 
support their theories, is “way down the 
line,” said Stokes 

Initially, Brushy Mountain Warden 
Stonney Lane suspected that some of the 
prison’s employees had helped Ray 
break out. But by last week he too had 
changed his mind. He felt that none of 
his men had aided Ray and the others, 
although he believed some of the prison 
personnel might have been careless 
Last Thursday Guard Floyd Hooks, 38, 
was dismissed for “negligence on duty”; 
he had been in the manned watchtower 
nearest the point of the escape. Said 
Lane, “This was a traditional break, and 
they ran just like other prisoners.” 

As always, when the steam whistle 
at Brushy Mountain wailed the message 
that prisoners had gone over the wall, 
the chase was led by the men who knew 
the territory best, mountain men who 
have roamed the area since childhood 
They have caught everyone who has ¢s- 
caped from prisons on the site since 1896 
—hundreds of convicts, including those 
who darted away from work details out- 
side the walls. No one could get away 
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from the trackers, not in those moun- 
tains, where the terrain funnels new- 
comers down into a few paths—the only 
passageways to the outside world and 
freedom (see box). 

The sounding of the alarm helped 
to knock out the phone system in the 
area when the escape began. So many 
nearby residents called in to find out 
what was the matter that the lines sim- 
ply overloaded. 


Fearful that Tennessee would be- 
come notorious as the state that let 
King’s killer get away, Governor Ray 
Blanton called in state troopers. In ad- 
dition, U.S. Attorney General Griffin 
Bell, after consulting with President 
Jimmy Carter, dispatched the FBI to the 
scene. Some 50 agents—many of them 
Strangers to Tennessee, let alone the 
Tennessee mountains—took up the 
chase. Five helicopters began circling 


How the Mountain Men Did It 


“You're born here and you go hun- 
un’ all your life. You know the sounds 
of the woods at night on a coon hunt 
Finally it becomes instinct. There are 
probably less than five people here who 
can read a compass, but they know ev- 
ery tree in these woods.” So drawled 
Guard Bill Garrison, 45, last week as 
he described to TIME Correspondent 
George Taber how the Tennessee moun- 
tain men at Brushy Mountain prison 
flushed out and captured James Earl 
Ray in less than 24 days. 

The veteran trackers who scoured 
the hilly forests, the twisting narrow 
roads, the abandoned cabins and non- 
working coal mines around Petros, 
Tenn., are a hardy tribe who know the 
countryside from childhood and can 
read it like Indian scouts. Explains Don 
Daugherty, 44, whose folks have lived 
in the Brushy area for two centuries: 
“You learn the hills from hearing your 
granddaddy and all those old people 
talk> You learn where spots like Flag 
Pole or Chimney Top are and how to 
get up and down them. The FBI's maps 
are useless, Someone will make a spot- 
ting at Chimney Top, and the FBI will 
still be trying to find out what they mean 
a week from now.” 

. 

A tracker’s real training comes from 
years of hunting in the thick oak and 
hickory woods or gathering ginseng 
roots, which sell for $75 a pound and 
are used as a tonic to prolong sexual en- 
durance. Notes Guard Rich Trail, 20: 
“I've been goin’ squirrel huntin’ and 
coon huntin’ and ground hog huntin’ 
and rabbit huntin’ as long as I can re- 
member.” Adds Guard Sammy Joe 
Chapman, 33, who caught Ray and the 
last escapee, Douglas Shelton: “Coon 
hunting at night is good training for 
tracking down James Earl Ray and 
those other escapees. It teaches you the 
tricks of the mountain, like traveling at 
night and how to see in the mountains 
in the dark while going through a rough 
thicket.” As a handler of bloodhounds. 
Chapman is known to his fellow guards 
as a “dog boy™; to the inmates. he is a 
feared “sniffer.” 

One of the most reliable methods 
used by the mountain men to run down 
a fleeing inmate is that used for cap- 
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turing any animal—the stakeout. Ex- 
plains Daugherty, who reckons that he 
has chased down some 200 escaped men 
since 1963: “You'll hunker down there 
for six or maybe eight hours and you 
won't make a sound. You aren’t sup- 
posed to talk or move or smoke—why 
do you think we chew tobacco? If it’s 
daytime you hide behind a tree or a 
log. Sure enough, before long, you'll 
hear the criminal or see him. It’s just 
like any hunting.” Adds Daugherty: 
“We know where every holler goes, and 
we know the ways that animals or men 
react in the woods. A tired man turns 
downhill, so you start looking for down- 
hill tracks.” 

Finding telltale signs of a man on 
the run is no job for a novice. Garrison, 
who spotted the trail that eventually led 
to Ray’s seizure, can tell approximately 
how long ago some underbrush was 
shoved aside or crushed by men’s feet, 
simply by the color of the brush—a fresh 
break has almost no discoloration, but 
an older break is brownish. Garrison can 
also determine if a convict has a part- 
ner traveling with him by noting that a 
twig has been bent back or broken shoul- 
der-high. “There's almost an instinct for 
the first person to push the branch back, 
so it doesn't hit the second guy in the 
face.” Another sure sign that his quarry 
is a criminal and not a hunter, accord- 
ing to Garrison, is whether the person 
has entered the high grass: “No one but 
someone on the run would go into that 
deep grass and vine.” 
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over the area, while technicians used in- 
fra-red equipment to try to detect tiny 
changes in the temperature on the floor 
of the woods that might indicate the 
presence of a man. 

The Tennessee mountain men—the 
same breed that produced Sergeant Al- 
vin York, who came from 40 miles up 
the road—treated the outsiders as if they 
were so many Inspectors Clouseau in 
pursuit of the Pink Panther. Said Guard 


The ultimate weapon of any hunt 
in the wilderness is, of course, the blood- 
hound. Sammy Joe Chapman, chief su- 
pervisor of the Brushy Mountain prison 
kennels, had only two fully trained 
hounds available for the forest searches 
Sandy and Little Red. The other nine 
were still in training. Consequently the 
FBI brought in its own pack of blood- 
hounds. But when the feds gave their 
dogs some convicts’ garments to sniff, 
just like they do in the movies, the lo- 
cals scoffed. “Pure Hollywood,” said 
one. Chapman put his dogs in pursuit 
by taking them to a single fresh track 
that gave them the scent they followed 
through the woods. 

a 

Prisoners resort to all sorts of 
Stratagems to throw a dog off the 
trail. Some escapees have sprinkled pep- 
per on their shoes or changed clothes 

to no avail. Sloshing through a stream 
works, at least until the fugitive steps 
on dry ground and the dog is able to 
pick up the scent again. Surprisingly, a 
runaway’s best defense is dry weather. 
which can often blend all local smells 
together, making them indistinguish- 
able to a hound. Thus when thunder- 
storms hit the Cumberlands last week 
after a dry spell, Don Daugherty knew 
by his old mountaineer’s instinct that 
Ray’s hours of freedom were coming 
to an end. “Rain washes out the for- 
est,” he says, “and makes all scents 
new and tracking a lot easier,” But, ad- 
mits Sammy Joe Chapman, “for a 49- 
year-old man who didn’t know the 
mountains, James Earl Ray really didn’t 
do bad.” 


LITTLE RED & SANDY AT EASE AFTER RUNNING DOWN JAMES EARL RAY 
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Don Daugherty: “You don’t go flashing 
your lights around and telling him where 
you're at. I was sitting humped up real 
quiet when they [the FBI] came roaring 
through and flashed a spotlight on me.” 
The FBI insists that it was circumspect 
but Guard Bill Garrison declared, “We 
would have had them all back in twelve, 
15 hours if everyone woulda left us alone 
The hell with all those damn machines 
the FBI brung.” 

Once over the wall, the six escapees 
had split up quickly. The three planners 
—Ray. his cellmate Earl Hill Jr. (a lifer 
for murder and rape) and Douglas Shel- 
ton (serving 63 to 65 years for murder 
and assault) headed north. Moving 
mainly at night. holing up by day. the 





DOG HANDLER SAMMY JOE CHAPMAN 
Looking for the trail. 


three traveled unpaved back roads past 
slag heaps and thick forests. The trio 
carelessly left behind a trail of gum 
wrappers—telltale pieces of confetti that 
stood oul against the greens and browns 
of the mountain roads. The men had a 4- 
sq.-in. map of the area that had been 
cut from a road map, and they had mon- 
ey enough: Ray had $290 when he was 
picked up, a sum he could easily have 
saved from his $35-a-month salary as a 
shirt presser in the laundry. The three 
kept close to Route 116. where they 
could hear passing cars 

As the guards and the bloodhounds 
followed the trail, they had to cope with 
an unfamiliar hazard: the press, Using 
scanners” to monitor police radio chan- 
nels, reporters were often at the spot of a 
reported sighting before the guards and 
dogs. Journalists tramping around the 
woods so mixed and mingled the scent 
that the hounds were thrown off. The 
cops pul out some false leads on the ra- 
dio; eavesdropping reporters pell-melled 
off to another hill miles away, and the 
trackers were able to get back to work 
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About noon on Sunday, Guard Gar 
rison found a footprint near a road used 
for carrying coal. just off Route 116 
Armed with a shotgun and a revolver, 
he set out on the trail. For eight hours 
he stayed on the search. finding an oc- 
casional footprint or a broken vine or a 
gum wrapper. At one point. he was 
called back to headquarters by radio to 
follow another lead, but disobeyed or- 
ders and stayed on the hot track 

At 8 p.m. Garrison went back to 
prison to get two bloodhounds. At 11 
p.m. he and some others captured Hill, 
Ray's baby-faced cellmate, by a burned- 
out cabin. The dogs then led the guards 
to the New River, where Ray had hoped 
to lose his pursuers. For a time. he 
succeeded, running upstream for about 
600 yds. Looking for the trail, Sammy 
Joe Chapman and Johnny Newburg 
headed upriver with two fresh dogs 
Sandy and Little Red. a pair of 14- 
month-old females. The hounds quickly 
picked up Ray’s trail. In a fury, they 
took off up the river toward the Cum- 
berland strip mine 

Tugged by his dogs, Chapman tried 
to dodge the blackberry bushes and oak 
and hickory trees revealed in the pale 
light of the lamp on his miner's helmet 
The desperate Ray headed uphill, pasta 
gravel road used for hauling coal. Chap- 
man could hear him crashing through 
the bush. For a man who had been on the 
run for more than two days, Ray showed 
remarkable endurance. All the hours he 
had spent in the prison yard playing vol- 
leyball to develop his legs and lungs were 
paying off—for a while 

Suddenly, high up on Usher Top 
Mountain, hundreds of feet above the 
river, everything in the darkened forest 
turned silent. Chapman pulled his Smith 
& Wesson .38-cal. Chiefs Special from 
his shoulder holster. At 2:10 a.m. Sandy 
led him to a pile of wet leaves and be- 
gan wagging her tail. Beneath the fo- 
liage. Ray was lying on his back with 
his arms straight out, as though he had 
been crucified 
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Working on Welfare 


Would-be welfare reformers have 
long raised a basic question: Why not re- 
quire able-bodied people on the dole to 
perform worthwhile labor for their 
checks? Five years ago. California’s then 
Governor Ronald Reagan introduced an 
ambitious program for providing chores 
or “training” for all healthy adult re- 
cipients, except for mothers with chil- 
dren under six. The legislature voted to 
abolish it less than three years later 
however, amid charges that it constitult 
ed slave labor. Last year New York City 
revived a similar program targeted 
mainly at some 50,000 men and women 
without children and found work of sorts 
for 5.700 of them in city agencies 

Now Massachusetts’ Democratic 





Governor Michael Dukakis thinks he 
may have a more precisely tailored so- 
lution. Having already cut off welfare 
payments for childless adults capable of 
holding jobs, Dukakis last week revealed 
details of a “work experience program’ 
for men with families, Beginning in Sep- 
tember, some 2.000 Massachusetts fa- 
thers who have been jobless for two years 
will have to work for a government or 
nonprofit agency for three days a week 
96 hours a month. The penalty for re- 
fusal: denial of the father’s share of 
checks issued under the classification of 
“aid to families with dependent chil- 
dren.” the costliest category of welfare 

Dukakis’ workfare scheme repre- 
sents a novel attempt to zero in on the 
most exasperating welfare problem of 
all: the consistent failure of men. phys- 
ically fit and in need of work to support 
families, to find jobs, either through state 
agencies or the federal work incentive 
program. Workfare confronts one legal 
hazard that could destroy it: Congress 
has enacted a law that bars the use of 
federal welfare funds as salaries, and the 
U.S, Government matches the state's 
$11 million contribution for jobless fa- 
thers of needy families. Dukakis’ aides 
have discovered, however. that author- 
ities in Utah have been getting around 
this problem for three years with a 
“work experience and training project.” 
The Utah plan, covering approximately 
475 welfare recipients at a time. pays 
no wages as such. But it does provide 
transportation and other minimal ex- 
penses for three days a week of “on-the- 
job training” in tasks ranging from tree 
planting to house painting to lyping 

New Experience. Dukakis argues 
that workfare may provide the new Ad- 
ministration with the formula it needs 
to put some of President Carter's own 
ideas on welfare into effect. Says the 
Governor: “Carter is committed to a re- 
form that distinguishes for the first time 
between employable and unemployable 
people, and only the unemployable will 
be eligible for welfare benefits. The em- 
ployable will be offered a job.” The ar- 
chitect of workfare in Massachusetts is 
Richard Anderson, the state’s assistant 
secretary of economic and manpower af- 
fairs. He figures the program will cost 
$700,000 a year but eventually will save 
the state $2 million annually. Anderson 
claims that 25° of the fathers in the pro- 
gram will find jobs within several 
months, thanks to their new “experi 
ence,” and that another 25% will be 
dropped from the welfare rolls for fail- 
ing to show up 

The program has its strong critics 
One member of Dukakis’ own welfare 
advisory council derides it as “a fool- 
hardy adventure, conceived in haste 
doomed to failure and meant to punish 
the poor.” But workfare seems assured 
of political popularity in a state that still 
prides itself on its Puritan work ethic 
Of more than 16 million welfare recipients ir 
the U.S.. approximately 1.5 million are consid- 


ered employable 
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Alaska’s Line 


Priced at $9 billion, the Alaska oil 
pipeline is the most expensive privately 
financed construction project in history 
In keeping with its grandeur and tech- 
nical sophistication, it has produced un- 
precedented engineering, financial, en- 
vironmental and legal headaches. Not 
all have been alleviated; surprisingly, in 
view of the U.S. energy pinch, the pipe- 
line’s operators are most uncertain 

can market all the oil that 
the line will transport (there has even 
been talk of shipping some to Japan) 
Nonetheless, this week—nearly a dec- 
ade after the project’s conception and 
more than three years after construction 
started—the Alaska pipeline begins car- 
rying its first oil through nearly 800 
miles of forbidding wilderness, from 
Prudhoe Bay north of the Arctic Circle 
to the warm-water port of Valdez, which 
is 120 miles east of Anchorage 

It will be a slow, carefully monitored 
journey, First, 6 million cu. ft. of nitro- 
gen will be blown through the pipeline 
to purge air from the system, reducing 
the threat of oil-vapor explosions. Next, 
a cylindrical plug, called a “pig,” will 
be shoved into the line. Finally, after a 
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PIPELINE WINDS THROUGH AN ALASKAN SPRINGTIME COUNTRYSIDE NEAR 
GLENNALLEN; BLACK BEAR PONDERS THE SOUTHERN TERMINUS AT VALDEZ 








Starts Piping—At Last 


signal from Valdez, workmen will open 
valves at Prudhoe, allowing long-capped 
crude to fill the line behind the pig. The 
moving oil will push the pig through the 
48-in.-diameter steel pipe at 1 m.p.h. As 
it goes, the cylinder will shove out of 
the pipe any refuse that may be con- 
tained (for example, tools left behind by 
forgetful workmen) and emit beeps in- 
dicating its location. Eight pumping sta- 
tions will help the oil push the pig along, 
and walking inspection crews will es- 
cort the cylinder, monitoring its signals. 

The oil will pass over or under 800 
streams and rivers, including the Yu- 
kon. It will rise 4,800 ft. into the Brooks 
Mountain Range, swoop down east of 
Fairbanks, rise 3,300 ft. in the Alaska 
Range, and eventually drop into half- 
million-bbl. storage tanks in Valdez to 
await loading on tankers. The trip will 
take a month, longer if trouble turns up. 
But if all goes well, an uninterrupted rib- 
bon of oil—9 million bbl. just to fill the 
pipeline—should stretch across the 
Alaskan tundra by mid-July. The flow 
will be stepped up gradually, reaching 
600,000 bbl. daily by August, 1.2 mil- 
lion bbl. in October. 

That would be enough to cut U.S. de- 
pendence on foreign oil by 14%—assum- 
ing all the oil is used in the U.S.—and re- 
duce the nation’s bill for imported crude 
by $6 billion in 1978, Currently, the U.S. 
uses 17.2 million bbl. daily, of which 
slightly more than half is imported. The 
proven reserves of Prudhoe Bay are 9.6 
billion bbl., enough to keep the pipeline 
busy for 20 years. The line will not be 
formally dedicated until Oct. 8, when it 
will be in full operation and a number of 
tankers will have been loaded. 

Pipes Under Pipes. First proposed 
in 1969, more than a year after the At- 
lantic Richfield Co. (Arco) struck oil at 
Prudhoe Bay, the pipeline ran into one 
delaying tactic after another. Alaska’s 
natives—Eskimos. Aleuts and Indians 
—pressed for and won a federal law 
guaranteeing them a share of the pipe- 
line’s riches. Environmentalists insisted 
that the wildest of America’s frontiers be 
protected, its delicate balance of nature 
left undisturbed. Not until the spring of 
1974 did the bulldozers start moving; 
they began then only because the Arab 
oil embargo pressured Congress into 
passing a law giving the go-ahead. 

The actual pipeline is sounder and 
more intelligently conceived than the 
one originally planned. It does not 
please everyone. Says Guy Martin, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior for Land 
and Water Resources: “The major en- 
vironmental effect of this pipeline and 
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the road that parallels it is that they're 
there.” With them come nightmares of 
a pipeline road spotted with McDonald's 
drive-ins, Exxon stations, Holiday Inns, 
7-Eleven stores and the other trappings 
of mobile America. 

The line bristles with care for its sur- 
roundings. About half of the line is el- 
evated, protecting Alaska’s fragile per- 
mafrost from melting under the 180°F. 
temperature of the oil as it leaves the 
ground at Prudhoe. More than four miles 
of the underground sections are special- 
ly insulated. Refrigerated brine is 
pumped through pipes beneath the pipe- 
line to protect the permafrost. 

Four hundred underpasses and 
pathways over buried pipe are provided 
for migrating Alaskan wildlife. Some 
sectors of the pipe are flexible enough 
to withstand earthquakes that register 
8.5 on the Richter scale—greater than 
the devastating 1964 Alaska quake that 
destroyed 30 blocks of downtown An- 
chorage. The entire system can be shut 
down in ten minutes if the pipeline 
breaks. A maximum of 50,000 bbl. can 
spill; valves at various intervals can be 
turned to stop the flow. 

Strangely, now that the pipeline is 
completed, there is no place for all the 
oil to go. Government officials and exec- 
utives of Alyeska Pipeline Service Co., 
the eight-company consortium* that 
built the line, overestimated demand for 
the oil's natural market: the West Coast. 
Between the time that oil was discovered 
and this week’s turn-on, the nation went 
through two recessions, and the growth 
of oil demand has slowed, especially in 
California. Existing West Coast refiner- 
ies could handle only a little more than 
half the pipeline’s output by year’s end 
—and they would require expensive ad- 
justments to do even that. 

What to do with the surplus? Half a 
dozen plans have been proposed. One is 
to land the crude at Long Beach, Calif. 
and pump it into Sohio’s idle California- 
Texas gas pipeline, which would feed 
pipeline systems in the energy-short 
Midwest. Environmentalists object that 
vapors from unloading tankers would 
further foul California’s air. 

Even if the objections could be over- 
come, there would still be an oil over- 
flow until one or another of the schemes 
could go into effect. As a temporary. 
though unlikely, patch, it has been sug- 
gested that the U.S. export Alaskan 
crude to Japan, swapping it for part of 
Japan's supply of oil from the Middle 
East. But that would require presidential 


"Amerada Hess, Arco, Sohio, Exxon. Mobil, Phil- 
lips. Union and British Petroleum 
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approval and congressional concur- 
rence. The President's decision is ex- 
pected this week or next. The only other 
immediate way to use all the oil would 
be to ship it by tanker through the Pan- 
ama Canal to the U.S. Gulf Coast, a long 
and expensive haul. 

Whoever buys the oil, the companies 
that discovered it and built the pipeline 
stand to earn staggering revenues from 
their investment—$5 billion annually if 
the U.S. economy continues to recover. 
The companies with the largest stake 
in the pipeline would be Sohio, Arco and 
Exxon. Already, seven of the eight con- 
sortium companies have filed proposed 
shipping charges with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. They are stiff, 
ranging from $6.04 to $6.44 per bbl. just 
to get the crude from Prudhoe Bay to 
Valdez. 

Camps for Sale. Last week the Jus- 
tice Department complained to the Icc 
that the charges could be as much as $2 
too high. If the commission orders a cut, 
it would benefit not the consumer but the 
state of Alaska. The consumer will prob- 
ably wind up paying the same price as 
for imported oil, now $13.50 per bbl. If 
the pipeline tariff goes down, the compa- 
nies that own the line can make up most 
of the difference by paying their produc- 
ing subsidiaries a higher price at the 
wellhead to pump the oil out of the 
North Slope. And their arrangement 
with the state declares that the higher 
the price at the wellhead, the higher the 
revenue payments to Alaska. 

The state could collect up to $431 
million in royalties and taxes on the oil 
operations next year but still could use 
more. With the end of the pipeline build- 
ing boom, Alaska’s unemployment rate 
has doubled, to 15.4%. Gone are the 
weekly wages of $1,000 and more. The 
high pay kept labor strife down but 
drove pipeline costs up. As Assistant 
Secretary Martin acknowledges, “The 
pipeline traded money for time.” Some 
$250 million worth of campsites along 
the route have been shut down and put 
up for sale. Only about 1,000 people will 
continue to manage the line and the 
drilling equipment at Prudhoe Bay. 

Another great pipeline project is on 
the horizon. Three groups are vying to 
build a line to carry out the North 
Slope’s vast natural gas reserves. One 
line would parallel the oil pipe; the other 
two would swing across Canada into the 
U.S. The Canadian government is ex- 
pected to decide in August whether to 
approve one, or neither, of these routes, 
and the Carter Administration has until 
Dec. | to choose one of the three. Each 
carries a price tag of $8 billion to $11 bil- 
lion, but nobody doubts that by the time 
the job is finished—probably before 
1985—it will comfortably exceed the big 
oil line as the costliest private building 
project in history 
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PREMIER ADOLFO SUAREZ GREETS OLD FRIENDS AND NEIGHBORS ON A VISIT TO HIS HOME TOWN OF CEBREROS SHORTLY BEFORE THE ELECTION 


SPAIN /COVER STORY 


VOTERS SAY ‘SI’ T0 DEMOCRACY 


“We do not believe in government 
through the voting booth. The Spanish na- 
tional will was never freely expressed 
through the ballot box. Spain has no fool- 
ish dreams 

Generalissimo Francisco Franco 

1938 


But Spain does have dreams, and 
they are not foolish. After four decades 
of repressive dictatorship, more than 20 
million Spaniards went to the polls last 
week—massively. eagerly and peaceful- 
ly—to reject the legacy of Francisco 
Franco’s authoritarian rule and vote yes 
to democracy 

It was Spain's first free election in 
41 years, and the results were a cau- 
tious endorsement of the astute young 
politician who was appointed by King 
Juan Carlos eleven months ago to guide 
the transition to democracy. Rejecting 
parties on both the far left and far right, 
the voters swept Premier Adolfo Suarez 
Gonzalez. 44. and his Democratic Cen- 
ter Union (U.C_D.), a center-right co- 
alition of 15 parties, to within seven seats 
of an absolute majority in the lower 
house of the new Cortes 

Taking 34% of the popular vote, the 
U.C.D. emerged with 165 seats in the 
350-seat Congress of Deputies and 105 
of the 207 elective seats in the Senate 
The U.C.D.'s control of the upper house 
was reinforced when the King, exercis- 
ing one of his prerogatives, appointed 
41 senators on election day, The sen- 
ators, many of whom are expected to 
support a new Suarez government, 
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range from moderate to conservative 

The U.C.D.’s victory was won large- 
ly in Spain’s agricultural and politically 
conservative provinces. Suarez’s coali- 
lion got strong competition from the So 
cialist Workers Party, which won 28.5% 
of the popular vote, 119 seats in the low- 
er chamber and 60 in the upper. The So- 
cialists outpolled the U.C.D. in Barce- 
lona, Valencia, Seville and in the Basque 
country, and held the U.C.D. to a draw 
in Madrid. “Our party has achieved a 
ringing success,” said Socialist Leader 
Felipe Gonzalez. “It has shown that it 
is a political force capable of respond- 
ing to the political needs of the people.” 
Gonzalez, 35, a labor lawyer whose easy 
charm and insistent appeal sparked the 
Socialists’ revival, firmly established 
himself and his party as a future alter- 
native. The vote meant that the Social- 
ists were again the country’s largest sin- 
gle party—as they were before the civil 
war in 1936 


he other principal parties trailed 
far behind. The Communists did 
well in industrial Madrid. Catalo- 
nia and Andalusia, but managed 
little more than 9% of the total vote and 


20 seats in the lower house. Party Chief 


Santiago Carrillo, 62, easily won in Ma- 
drid. and the legendary Communist her- 
oine Dolores (“La Pasionaria’) Ibarruri. 
81, regained the seat in the Asturias re- 
gion that she had held before the civil 
war 

The voters also decisively rejected 
those who sought a return to the Fran- 


co era. Former Interior Minister Man 
ucl Fraga Iribarne’s right-wing Poputar 
Alliance picked up only 8.2°7 of the vote 
and 17 seats. Several prominent right- 
ists, among them former Premier Car- 
los Arias Navarro and Blas Pinar, head 
of the neofascist New Force, lost their 
bids for seats in the new Cortes 

At week’s end. Suarez began form- 
ing a new government. He revealed that 
he had submitted his resignation to the 
King on election day. “Given the results 
of the elections.” he added, “he has con- 
firmed me in my post.” Gonzalez, mean 
while, ruled out the possibility that his 
party would join a coalition with the 
U.C.D. But the Socialists’ strong show- 
ing in the popular vote prompted him 
to call for early municipal elections 
Gonzalez also reflected some dissatisfac- 
tion with the electoral law, which dis- 
proportionately favors rural, conserva- 
live areas over urban centers. The 
U.C.D. thus was enabled to win nearly 
half the seats in the lower house while 
getting a third of the vote. The new par- 
liament, said Gonzalez, should be dis- 
solved after writing a constitution, and 
new elections held (its official term is 
four years) 

No one under 64 in Spain had ever 
voted before in an election. Yet the peo- 
ple. somewhat to their own surprise. 
went to the polls as if they had been 
doing it all their lives. “It is so normal. 
said one young woman activist of the So- 
cialist Workers Party, “that it makes you 
think we have been living in a democ- 
racy for the last 40 years.” 
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In Madrid and other major cities 
long queues of expectant voters, their 


identification papers in hand, were wait- 


ing well before the 9 a.m. opening of 


the polls on a clear, brisk day. Many 
had already filled out their ballots at 
home, and came prepared to drop their 


two envelopes (one for the Congress of 


Deputies, one for the Senate) into trans- 
parent plastic urns. As a precautionary 
measure, police were on duty at all 
38,000 polling stations across the coun- 
try. Army troops guarded power instal 
lations, cOMmmunications points and 
some buildings. But even a dozen or so 
small bombs set off by terrorists (with- 
out much damage) failed to dampen the 
mood of the day. Said Communist Par 
ty Leader Carrillo, who only six months 
ago was arrested after he returned home 
from exile in Paris: “The happiest sin- 
gle moment for me was being able to 
cast my vote 

Just as in countries where democ 
racy is deeply rooted, there were refresh 
ingly bizarre incidents to enliven the 
day. In Madrid, one overanxious poll 
watcher smashed an urn in what a news- 
paper described as a “fit of nerves.” An 


angry voter in the capital tried to stuff 


a copy of Franco’s last testament into 
the ballot box. Two nuns were arrested 
in Malaga for distributing, of all things 
Communist propaganda near the polls 
In Castellon de la Plana, on the Med 
iterranean coast, voters allowed a young 


man and woman to step to the front of 


the line so they could get to their wed 
ding ceremony on time. In Valladolid 





Clockwise: Communist leader Santiago 
Carrillo preaching to the party faithful 
at campaign rally; Premier Adolfo Su- 
arez confers on phone in palace office; 
Socialists’ Felipe Gonzalez gives sup- 
porters the right-on victory sign; seem- 
ingly oblivious to it all, peasant woman 
passes poster-plastered wall 




















































two elderly women—accustomed lo vot- 
ing either si or no in the tame refer- 
endums of Franco’s day—turned away 
from the polls in bewilderment when 
they were told that this time they had 
to make a choice from among political 
candidates 

Even intellectuals confessed that 
they found the exercise of their fran- 
chise exhilarating. “I've seen so many 
elections in other countries thal you 
would think it would not be new for me, 
said Magazine Editor José Luis Gutie- 
rrez. “But it was still hard to believe that 
I was actually voting myself.” Added a 
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Clockwise: Popular Alliance supporter claps at rally in bullring 
near Madrid; militant Socialist Workers Party members show fists 
and the flag; Communists, undaunted by rain, enjoy watermelon 


at campaign fest in Torrelo Dones; right-wing Falangists give the 
fascist salute in parade through Madrid streets 
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television execulive: “When the monitor 
1 don’t know, I felt an almost 
Forty forty 


said vota 
sexual emotion years. 
years 
In the working-class suburb of Valle- 
cas. so leftist that even in Franco days 
it was known as “Little Russia.” a fac- 
tory worker talked proudly of his So- 
cialist vote—though he allowed that 
Suarez was simpatico. “1am 34 and these 
elections are good for me. but mainly 
they are good for my children,” he said 
We don’t want to think about the civil 
war. That was a crime. Brother against 
brother. No one wants it again. No one.’ 
But the war's memories were some- 
times hard to still. In Paracuellos de Ja- 
rama, a small pueblo on the outskirts of 
Madrid that gained infamy during the 
civil war when Republican forces shot 
hundreds of Nationalist prisoners there 
the local voting monitor politely ushered 
a trooper of the still feared Civil Guard 
out of the schoolroom polling station 
He has a gun, and he does not belong 
here,” said one of the party observers be- 
hind the urn 
Such incidents, in their own ways. 
were small triumphs over ald, ingrained 
fears. Even after the referendum last De- 
cember, in which an overwhelming 90% 
of those voting endorsed the reform pro- 
gram that led to the election, many 
Spaniards doubted that it would take 
place. Recalled Writer Ernesto Carra- 
tala, 23: “Three or four months ago 
many people thought June 15S would 
never happen, something would prevent 
it. They first had to see the election cam- 
paign to understand that the left was se- 
rious. And only that generated an open- 
ing up in the public 


s the campaign continued, skep- 
ticism declined. “Suddenly you got 
the feeling, particularly toward the 
end, of political! life.” said a jour- 
nalist in Madrid. “The result was that 
even if some were bewildered, many 
more were interested. So much was 
crammed down so quickly. Everyone re- 
membered how it was [before Franco 
died]. and there you had the Commu- 
nist flag in living color on television, and 
there was politics in the streets. It was 
like one of those old comic movies run 
ning at too fast a speed.” 
Four decades just 
swept away overnight. When the first 
Communist campaign caravan rolled 
through Ciudad Real, old women 
crossed themselves. “As far as they were 
we were people with horns 
on our heads and bombs under each 
arm,” said a party worker. “That's all 
they had ever known.” While leftist par- 
ties did open some offices in villages 
they made few converts. In one pueblo 
a leftist coalition called a rally and found 
exactly two people in attendance. “Com- 
rades,” began one of the speakers 
whereupon the two men stepped for- 
ward and identified themselves as Civil 
Guards. “You don't have to do it for 
us.” said one of the cops 


could not be 


concerned 
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SUAREZ OUT FOR A FAMILY STROLL WITH WIFE AMPARO & THREE DAUGHTERS 
Balancing on a tightrope that someone always seems to be oiling. 


Explained a Communist Party 
member: “In the countryside, many of 
the people are nervous, Everyone knows 
everyone. They are not sure whether the 
authorities will find out how they voted 
and what repercussions it might have 
It's not the civil war that bothers these 
people, but the repression that followed 
it. They are not sure it won't come back.” 
Even in the cities, there were those who 
remained reluctant to talk about how 
they would vote. The old reflexes had 
not quite disappeared 

Apart from a few street fights and 
scattered bombing incidents, the cam- 
paign was peaceful and enthusiastic 
carried out by the candidates with gen- 
tlemanly regard for the rules of the new 
game. Socialist Gonzalez, who favors 
open-necked shirts and casual jackets, 
brought American-style campaigning to 
Spain, jetting about the country to ral- 
lies in a chartered plane. Seeking to es- 
tablish his party as the major alterna- 
tive, he concentrated his fire on Fraga’s 
Popular Alliance and Suarez’s coalition 
He charged that 80% of the U.C.D 
candidates were interchangeable with 
those of Fraga’s party—like “Pepsi and 
Coca Cola 

The Communists, led by the savvy 
Carrillo, had a simple aim: to make the 
party respectable in a country where it 
had been outlawed for 38 years. With ca- 
veats, they accepted the monarchy and 
its flag—to the point where wags dubbed 
them e/ Real Partido Comunista (the 
Royal Communist Party). The party's 
freewheeling rallies, including a giant 
rain-soaked election-eve bash outside 
Madrid for more than 200,000 support- 
ers, dazzled much of Spain. By contrast 
Fraga’s stodgy Alliance held many of 
its meetings by invitation only 

As Juan Carlos’ appointee with a 


mandate until 1981, Suarez did not have 
to run at all. He was afraid, however 
that the fractured centrist parties would 
be trounced as voters turned to more dy- 
namic candidates on both left and right 
thus recreating the “two Spains” of old 
So he stepped in himself. His lieutenants 
converted the faltering centrist alliance 
into a coalition composed of Social Dem- 
ocrats, Christian Democrats, liberals 
and a number of former Franco officials 
Although he promised to resign if the 
U.C.D. lost, the Premier was sensitive to 
opposition clamor about the unfair ad- 
vantage his office might give him. Thus 
he made only one campaign appearance 
But he managed. nonetheless, to get 
across the message that he would bring 
change without risk and without trauma 





he vote registered by the U.C_.D 

was largely a tribute to Sudrez’s 
popularity. Backed by the King, he 

had steered Spain, with hardly a 
false move, from dictatorship to what 
should eventually become a full-fledged 
parliamentary democracy. Moreover, he 
had managed to do it in less than a year 
Spain’s first government after Fran- 
co’s death in November 1975 was head- 
ed by Carlos Arias Navarro, then 66, an 
old Franquista war horse who was de- 
spised by the left as the “Butcher of 
Malaga” for his role as Franco’s military 
prosecutor during the civil war, While 
Arias consistently talked about “reform 
without haste but without pause,” it soon 
became apparent that the pace was to 
be glacial. With a dangerous political 
impasse building and fears of labor un- 
rest in the air. the King sacked Arias 
last July and appointed Suarez Premier 
The selection was a surprise: Suarez was 
virtually unknown to the public, even 
though he had been a versatile bureau- 
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crat in the Franco regime for most of 
his professional life 

Born in the small Castilian town of 
Cebreros. 60 miles west of Madrid, 
Suarez earned law degrees at the uni- 
versities of Salamanca and Madrid. In 
1950 he entered the political arena as 
an aide to the provincial governor of 
Avila. He next went to work for the Na- 
tional Movement, Franco's single-state 
party, and in quick succession became 
one of the few elected members of the 
Cortes, civil governor of Segovia prov- 
ince, director-general of the state-run 
radio and television network and chair- 
man of Entursa, Spain’s national tour- 
ism corporation. Although in 1975 
Suarez had founded his own political as- 
sociation, the Democratic Union of the 
Spanish People, he entered the Arias 
government as head of the National 
Movement. a post of ministerial rank 





KING JUAN CARLOS 
Reason for pride. 


His mandate in that job, as it turned 
out, was to dismantle the party 

As soon as he was appointed Pre- 
mier, Suarez and the King agreed on 
their goal: reforma sin ruptura, or re- 
form without a break. Their aim was to 
preserve some sort of legitimacy while 
using the instruments of the dictatorship 
to force drastic political reorientation 

Not a month passed without its own 
crisis. Asked recently which had been 
the most dramatic month since his ap- 
pointment last summer, Suarez grinned. 
“July. August, September, October ; 
He has often compared his job to that 
of a tightrope walker. adding ruefully 
that “someone ts always oiling the rope.” 
The dangers were real enough. There 
were extremist threats from both left 
and right, the pull and tug of regional- 
autonomy demands. a grave economic 
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crisis and the risk that the “Bunker.” 
the old political and economic establish- 
ment. might move against the King and 
the government 

One of Suare7z’s first acts was to rec- 
ommend to the King a partial amnesty 
that affected some 800 political prison- 
ers (170 more have since been freed or 
exiled to Western European countries) 
He engineered the national referendum 
that paved the way for last week's elec- 
tions after adroitly maneuvering the old 
rubber-stamp Cortes into voting itself 
out of existence by approving a reform 
bill that provided for a new bicameral! 
parliament. After abolishing the Na- 
tional Movement, Suarez moved to le- 
galize the Communist Party, convinced 
that the Communists were more of a 
threat outside the system than in it—and 
aware that there would be protests in 
Western Europe if they were barred 
from political participation. In a deft 
stroke of timing, he chose Easter week- 
end, when most of Spain was on hol- 
iday, to act. So stunning was the news 
that the Radio Nacional announcer 
sputtered through the first bulletin in 
disbelief. 

There were rumors of a military 
coup, but after a tense meeting. the con- 
servative Army Superior Council agreed 
to accept the government's decision “for 
patriotism’s sake.” Exiles were given 
passports to return home. Carrillo led 
the way, followed by others, including 
La Pasionaria from Moscow and Com- 
munist Poet Rafael Alberti from Rome 
This spring Suarez’s government legal- 
ized trade unions and restored the right 
of workers to strike. Finally, it re- 
established diplomatic relations, severed 
since 1939, with the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe 

Suave, shrewd and cool under pres- 
sure. the movie-star handsome Premier 
lives with his attractive brunette wife 
Amparo and their five children in Mon- 
cloa Palace, the elegant official resi- 
dence outside Madrid. A crack tennis 
player in his now rare leisure time, he 
regularly puts in 16-hour days, confer- 
ring frequently with Juan Carlos in a 
working relationship that insiders de- 
scribe as one of “closest harmony.” 

Yet no one seems to know him very 
well. His staff is small, and he rarely 
sees the press. Explains one of his as- 
sistants: “He has been a public man, but 
one in a cage.’ He has had reason to be 
cautious, and he knows that his country 
faces difficulties ahead. But he also be- 
lieves that Spain's political evolution is 
irreversible 

In today’s Spain, political change is 
only half the story. As if to make up for 
their long night of denial, Spaniards are 
luxuriating in the arts, in a taste for con- 
sumer goods, in a relaxation of old 
mores. The new freedom has already 
spurred a renaissance in journalism and 
film. Burger Kings and jeans are in. Only 
two years ago. a policeman ordered a 
picture of Goya’s Naked Maja removed 
from a bookstore window because it was 





“filth.” Today the operative word is des- 
tape (uncovering)—as the stacks of 
gamy magazines on newsstands amply 
demonstrate. 

Since Franco’s death. Madrid has 
sprouted two combative new dailies, F/ 
Pais and Diario 16, and a host of snap- 
py magazines like /nterviu and Opinion 
Theatergoers have been able to see hith- 
erto forbidden plays by Federico Garcia 
Lorca and Bertolt Brecht. Moviegoers 
have flocked to such films as Songs for 
After a War, a documentary on the 
Franco era, Carlos Saura’s Cousin An- 
gelica, a thoughtful flashback to civil war 
divisions, and Charlie Chaplin’s The 
Great Dictator 


ensorship still exists—though it is 

not as suff as before—but enforce- 

ment can be confused and capri- 

cious. The authorities have not 
tried to close Madrid, Mortal Sin, a live- 
ly revue—complete with a nude scene 
—that pokes fun at everything, includ- 
ing politicians of all stripes. The most 
popular film in Madrid last winter was 
The Proposal, a sexually explicit tale of 
an amoral seforita who accidentally 
kills her lover out of erotic ardor. But 
Bernardo Bertolucci’s Last Tango in 
Paris has yet to be shown, and a poet 
was recently fined $2,700 for reading in 
public a work by Garcia Lorca avail- 
able in most bookstores 

Attitudes on sex and marriage are 
changing. New women’s groups are ag- 
itating for the legalization of divorce (fa- 
vored by six out of ten Spaniards) and 
for abolition of harsh old laws that pun- 
ish adultery with fines and imprison- 
ment—for women only 

The Catholic Church remains op- 
posed to contraception and abortion, but 
a special commission will study the di- 
vorce issue. Although some bishops re- 
lain strong links with the Bunker and 
the church remembers its deep involve- 
ment with the Franco regime, priests 
and even nuns openly flaunt leftist sym- 
pathies. No action was taken against 
some 20 priests who ran as candidates 
in the election (three won), despite Vi- 
cente Cardinal Enrique y Tarancén’s 
admonition that the church should stay 
above the political struggle. In any case. 
the church has a spiritual struggle on 
its hands—against “indifferentism.” Ac- 
cording to one recent poll, only 48% of 
adult Spaniards consider themselves 
practicing Catholics. 

Many of the changes began well be- 
fore Franco’s death, The liberalization 
within the church, for example, started 
slowly after the end of the Second Vat- 
ican Council in 1965. Other changes 
were triggered by the economic boom 
of the 1960s, which made Spain the 
world’s ninth largest industrial power 
and spurred a major rural-population 
shift. Immigrants from the poor south 
and Galicia moved to Madrid, the in- 
dustrial Basque provinces and Catalo- 
nia. In 1960 four out of 100 families 
owned a car: today 51 out of 100 do 
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But growth had its negative impact, and 
in the unstable atmosphere of post- 
Franco politics, the Spanish economy 
has been left largely to its own long-de- 
teriorating devices. “We have been liv- 
ing a drunken fiesta of reform and de- 
mocracy, and the economy has been 
forgotten,” complains one leading busi- 
nessman. “When the election is finally 
over we are going to wake up with a 
monumental hangover.” 

The morning-after view is sobering. 
Inflation is raging at an annual rate of 
about 30%. Nearly 8% of the nation’s 
work force is unemployed. A deep and 
chronic balance of payments deficit 
—caused largely by oil-price hikes and 
sluggish exports—threatens the long- 
term solvency of a nation vitally depen- 
dent on foreign trade. To make up for a 
record $4.3 billion budget deficit last 
year, the government had to draw on re- 
serves (now down to $4.5 billion from a 
peak of $6.7 billion in 1973) and bor- 
row heavily abroad 

Any belt-tightening program is 
bound to weaken Suarez’s popularity, 
but he has little choice if Spain is to re- 
tain its good international credit rating 
—and avoid eventual bankruptcy. In the 
view of most economists, the peseta will 
have to be devalued by 15% to 20% 
But devaluation must be accompanied 
by anti-inflation measures if Spain’s ex- 
ports are to remain competitive abroad 
That in turn means gaining agreement 
on wage restraints from the newly pow- 
erful left, which has served notice that 
it will demand tax and social security re- 
form, the creation of new jobs, and a 
greater burden on Spain's privileged 
upper crust 

Suarez is aware of the problem and 
is known to favor a three-year stabili- 
zation plan. A spokesman for the U.C.D 
declared last week that the fight to solve 
the crisis must have “the support of all 
Spanish political forces.” That could be 
difficult to obtain. While the U.C_D. and 
the Socialists are not far apart in their 
support for Spain’s mixed economy 
(with a sizable public sector), they could 
well differ on who should bear the bur- 
den of economic stabilization 


udrez is also expected to press for 
speedy admission of Spain into the 
European Community. The elec- 
tion was a crucial hurdle in that re- 
spect, The nine present members have 
always insisted that a country had to 
have a democratic form of government 
before it could even apply. But the prob- 
lems of Spanish entry may be complex 
The main difficulty lies with the pow- 
erful farm lobbies of France and Italy, 
which will resist any concessions that 
might make Spanish products more 
competitive in the Common Market. Al- 
though some observers believe that 
Spain could become a member in two 
years, others argue that it might take 
until the early 1980s 
Another major task facing the Pre- 
mier and the new Cortes is the wriling 
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of a new constitution. Exactly what 
shape it will take is yet to be thrashed 
out. “Every politician in Spain has a con- 
stitution under his arm,” quipped Suarez 
the other day. The most sensitive issue 
involves defining the monarchy and its 
powers. Installed as King by Franco, 
Juan Carlos, 39, gained true dynastic 
credibility only after his father, Don 
Juan de Borbon, the Count of Barce- 
lona and the late Alfonso XIII’s right- 
ful heir, formally ceded his throne rights 
last month. Juan Carlos’ powers are 
far stronger than those of any other 
monarch in the Western world, since 
he can rule by decree. He has been a sta- 
bilizing and liberal influence. In prais- 
ing the manner in which Spain con- 
ducted its elections, Secretary of State 
Cyrus Vance last week remarked that 
the King deserved the “greatest trib- 
ute” for his “skill and care” in restor- 
ing democracy 


ut his prerogatives will inevitably 
be reviewed. The left will push for 
a constitutional monarchy, per- 
haps eventually even a referendum 
on the monarchy. The left also wants 
the Premier to be responsible to the Cor- 
tes rather than to the King, as is the 
case now. Predicts a diplomat: “Juan 
Carlos wants to preserve the monarchy 
Since he is intelligent and a student of 
family history, he will be reasonable and 
not expect to hold on to everything.” 
The volatile issues of regionalism 
must also be resolved. “This is another 
world up here,” says a lawyer in San Se- 
bastian, the government's old summer 
capital in the heart of the Basque coun- 
try. “The fascist occupation has not 
ended. The police and the Civil Guard 
are divorced from the people. It is a sit- 
uation of hate.” Franco never forgave 
the Basques and the Catalans for fight- 
ing against him during the civil war, As 
a result, political repression was heavy 


The repression spawned the ETA (Euz- 
kadi ta Azkatusuna—Basque Homeland 
and Liberty) a separatist resistance or- 
ganization, which among other acts of 
violence killed Franco's first Premier, 
Admiral Luis Carrerro Blanco in 1973. 

Basques are the most adamant in de- 
manding regional autonomy (akin to 
US. states’ rights). But these sentiments 
are echoed in Catalonia and to a lesser 
degree in Galicia, Andalusia and the Ca- 
nary Islands. There is widespread sup- 
port for the right of these areas to make 
their own basic decisions on education. 
public works and taxes. 

Although post-Franco Spain is ea- 
ger for closer relations with Western Eu- 
rope, joining NATO is not an immediate 
prospect. Membership, in any case, will 
not affect a Washington-Madrid defense 
cooperation pact, which runs until 1981 
Washington already has a warm rela- 
tionship with Suarez. There was also ad- 
miration for Spain's progress in Britain 
last week. “The secret of Juan Carlos’ 
success,” reflected one Spain watcher, 
“was his rejection of the old men of the 
civil war and the middle-aged leaders 
of the Opus Dei [the secretive Catholic 
lay organization] in favor of his own gen- 
eration of Spaniards.” 

With profound pride Spanish news- 
papers hailed the election as a “triumph 
of moderation” and praised the orderly 
way in which it was conducted. At 
week's end, after most of the votes were 
finally tallied, a Madrid intellectual ex- 
pressed the emotions of his countrymen 
“There is,” he said, “deep down, a hap- 
piness about this transition, about the 
possibility of taking political consensus 
in hand. Now our people have got to de- 
cide to live together and to disagree in 
a civilized way.” 


“Spain will surprise you.” 
—Premier Adolfo Suarez, 
August 1976 


FRANQUISTA SOLDIERS ENTERING SAN SEBASTIAN DURING SPANISH CIVIL WAR 














NORWEGIAN F-104G STARFIGHTER INTERCEPTING SOVIET INTELLIGENCE PLANE 


EAST-WEST 


Probing NATO’s Northern Flank 


On the average of three times 
monthly, a Soviet Tu-16 “Badger” re- 
connaissance jet roars off from the 
world’s largest military base, just out- 
side Murmansk, and heads westward to 
probe Norway's air defenses. Alerted by 
radar, a vast ultramodern command 
center in the craggy mountain range of 
northern Norway scrambles two Nor- 
wegian Royal Air Force F-104G Star- 
fighters. The fighters usually intercept 
the Badger within a few minutes; one 
of them hangs off the Soviet craft's tail, 
while the other flies just ahead of its 
nose. The lead Norwegian Starfighter 
will then waggle its wings in a signal to 
the Soviet pilot to turn back before he 
has violated Norwegian airspace. If the 
Russian ignores the warning, the Nor- 
wegian leader will, in response, slip 
under the Tu-16’s wings and then gent- 
ly raise his wing to within inches of the 
Soviet plane, forcing the intruder to turn 
back. Explains a Norwegian air force 
colonel: “The Russian pilot knows that 
the fighter on his tail can blast him to 
bits if he doesn’t obey fast.” 

NATO’s northern flank is being 
probed with increasing frequency these 
days by Soviet forces. In addition to the 
dangerous game of chicken played in the 
air by Moscow’s reconnaissance planes, 
Soviet warships in mounting numbers 
maneuver perilously close to the Dan- 
ish and Norwegian coasts. The Soviet 
muscle flexing near the desolate Arctic 
Circle worries Western military officials. 
Warns Supreme Allied Commander in 
Europe Alexander M. Haig: “If you look 
at the current situation of strategic par- 
ity, it is evident that we are not going to 
be faced in the short term with a major 
onslaught across the eastern frontiers 
Weare going to be plagued by those am- 
biguous situations on the flanks.” Says 
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Anders C. Sjaastad, research associate 
of the Norwegian Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs: “The Soviets have 
changed their stance, from a defensive 
to an offensive posture.” 

The greater pressure is on Norway 
Up until now, the pattern has been for 
the Soviet navy to hold major exercises 
off the Norwegian coast twice a year 
Last week, for the second time in less 
than three months, units of the Russian 
navy—including the new star of the So- 


viet fleet, the 40,000-ton aircraft carrier 
Kiev—took part in practice maneuvers 
in the northern Norwegian sea. The ex- 
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ercise included an unusually strong dis- 
play of air capability. The 40 or so ships 
and 30 submarines involved in the op- 
eration were only part of the Murmansk- 
based Soviet Northern Fleet, which in- 
cludes 51 major surface vessels and 180 
subs. On the Kola Peninsula, the Sovi- 
ets regularly carry out increasingly so- 
phisticated amphibious exercises. The 
silhouettes of Soviet nuclear submarines 
have been spotted gliding quietly in 
many of Norway’s fjords. 

The doughty Norwegians also have 
become embroiled in a series of diplo- 
matic and territorial disputes with their 
giant neighbor. The touchiest is the is- 
sue of how to establish their areas of con- 
trol in the Barents Sea and its conti- 
nental shelf. Not only do the Soviets 
want to protect their strategic position 
around Murmansk, they also seek in- 
creased fishing rights and access to the 
potential oil and gas reserves in the 
59,870 sq. mi. under dispute. After sev- 
en years of negotiations on the question 
says a Norwegian diplomat, “we've got 
absolutely nowhere.” 

The forbidding island of Spitsbergen 
is another bone of contention. The So- 
viets keep pressing Oslo for a “special ar- 
rangement” that would enhance their 
economic rights on the island, which 
was demilitarized in 1920 by a 40-na- 
tion treaty and placed under Norwegian 
sovereignty. Rebuffed, Moscow none- 
theless insists on maintaining 3,400 Rus- 
sians on Spitsbergen (v. 1,000 Norwe- 
gians), most of whom are military men 
disguised as civilians. Under the treaty, 
their presence on the island is perfectly 
legal, so long as they obey Norwegian 
laws. One of their assignments: to dis- 
courage Norwegian interest in the Kola 
Peninsula’s military installations 

While the Danes have no territorial 





VIEW OF SOVIET ENCLAVE ON NORWAY’S REMOTE, STRATEGIC SPITSBERGEN ISLAND 
A vast erosion of warning time in case of surprise Russian attack. 
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or diplomatic disagreements with Mos- 
cow, they are uneasy about Soviet dem- 
onstrations of military strength off their 
coasts. Like their Norwegian allies, 
Danish pilots must scramble regularly 
to counter Soviet incursions into their 
country’s airspace. NATO experts are 
alarmed by the dramatic rise in the flow 
of Warsaw Pact naval strength in the re- 
gion and by the gradual westward shift 
of amphibious exercises. Soviet, Polish 
and East German destroyers cruise year 
round at the Baltic end of the Danish 
Straits; Soviet destroyers patrol the Ska- 
gerrak from May to October, in effect 
controlling traffic from the North At- 
lantic in and out of the Baltic. Last year 
the Soviets held a major naval maneu- 
ver off the west coast of Denmark for 
the first time; Danish officials expect a 
repeat some time this summer. The So- 
viets have significantly bolstered their 
Baltic presence, adding six G-Il-class 
submarines armed with nuclear missiles 

Nuclear Balance. As Soviet am- 
phibious exercises gradually advance to- 
ward Denmark's shores, Danes have be- 
come concerned about a surprise attack 
Says a high-level Danish officer: “There 
has been a vast erosion of our warning 
time in case of attack.” The Danes talk 
about a “Yom Kippur War syndrome.” 
recalling that in 1973 Cairo was able to 
surprise the Israelis partly because the 
Egyptian army had been pressing its 
maneuvers forward little by little and 
holding them frequently. Says a top 
Danish military official: “We must be 
careful that we do not accept the rep- 
etition of the unusual as normal.” 

The Soviet Union's strength on 
NATO’s northern flank has a direct bear- 
ing on the East-West nuclear balance 
The Soviets have been sending their 
highly sophisticated Delta-class 14,000- 
ton nuclear submarines, armed with 
SSN-8 missiles (range: nearly 5,000 
miles), ever deeper into the Arctic Sea 
Says Willy Ostreng, research associate 
at the Norwegian Arctic Research In- 
stitute: “For the first time the Soviets 
have direct access to the high seas. even 
if under ice, without having to go 
through international straits. From that 
area, their Delta-class subs can shower 
any part of the U.S. with nuclear mis- 
siles."” NATO naval forces, moreover, find 
it difficult to detect the Soviet subs un- 
der the constantly shifting ice 

So far at least, Soviet muscle flexing 
has produced more defiance than fear 
among NATO's two members in Scan- 
dinavia. As confidence in détente has 
waned, support for increased defense ex- 
penditures has risen. “People have seen 
the Soviets and their friends smile on 
the public stage, while relentlessly push- 
ing ahead militarily.” says a Danish For- 
eign Ministry official. “They can see 
some of it themselves by just riding down 
to the coast on their bikes.” One result 
is that the often criticized and sometimes 
creaking NATO alliance rarely has been 
more appreciated among Norwegians 
and Danes than it is today 
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FIANNA FAIL LEADER JACK LYNCH CAMPAIGNING IN ENNISTYMON, COUNTY CLARE 


IRELAND 


Gentleman Jack Gets Back 


LET'S BACK JACK, urged the cam- 
paign banners of Ireland’s Fianna Fail 
(Band of Destiny) Party. Going to the 
polls last week in the country’s first gen- 
eral election in four years, Irish voters 
did exactly that. In a stunning upset. 
John (“Gentleman Jack”) Lynch and his 
Fianna Fail ousted the coalition govern- 
ment of Prime Minister Liam Cosgrave's 
Fine Gael (Family of the Irish) and the 
Irish Labor Party. Even though Ire- 
land's proportional representation sys- 
tem had been gerrymandered by the 
government to compensate for Fianna 
Fail’s traditional strength in rural dis- 
tricts, Lynch's party won 51% of the 
popular vote and a commanding major- 
ity of 20 seats in the 148-member Dail 
(Parliament). The margin of Fianna 
Fail’s victory, the biggest landslide in 
Ireland's history, astounded even its own 
strategists. Among the coalition mem- 
bers defeated was Scholar-Diplomat 
Conor Cruise O'Brien, the Minister for 
Posts and Telegraphs 

The surprising vote was in sharp 
contrast to the placid and generally lack- 
luster campaign that preceded it. Short- 
ly before election day, according to one 
survey, 43% of the eligible voters felt 
that it made little difference which par- 
ty won. Obviously, though, they cared 
more than the pollsters and politicians 
suspected. With Ireland suffering its 
worst economic slump in 50 years—un- 
employment has reached 10% and in- 
flation 16%—voters were apparently 
impressed by Lynch's Action Plan for 
National Reconstruction, which prom- 
ised, among other things. to create 
20,000 new jobs. 

The hustings appearances of the two 
chief candidates also figured in the out- 
come. Jack Lynch, 59, a much admired 
former Gaelic games champion from 


Cork, and Prime Minister from 1966 to 
1973, ignored an injured ankle and a 
nagging cold to make a two-week, 4,000- 
mile swing through the country, which 
attracted large crowds. By contrast 
Cosgrave, son of a former Irish Free 
State Prime Minister, carried on what 
amounted to a non-campaign. Shy and 
intensely private, Cosgrave avoided 
pressing voter flesh as much as he could 
The Prime Minister approached poli- 
ticking, teased London's Sunday Times 
rather in the way that Irishmen tradi- 
tionally regard drinking and sex—the 
thing has to be done but a man should 
not look as if he took pleasure in it. 

Bloomsday Election. Some senti- 
mental Irishmen were pleased that 
whether deliberately or not, Cosgrave 
chose the anniversary of Bloomsday for 
the election: June 16, 1904, was the date 
on which the events in James Joyce's 
Ulysses took place. The fact that Fian- 
na Fail—the party of Eamon de Valera 
and other Independence heroes—re- 
turned to power delighted Irish repub- 
licans. There were worries in Belfast and 
London that Lynch's party was a bit soft 
on the Irish Republican Army, and that 
a Fianna Fail government would re-po- 
larize the situation in Ulster by stirring 
up suspicions among its Protestant ma- 
jority, Fianna Fail favors eventual with- 
drawal of British forces from Northern 
Ireland and peaceful reunification of 
North and South, while the Fine Gael 
downplays unification and secks to al- 
lay Protestant fears 

But Lynch has denounced the ter- 
rorism of the Provos. In accepting vic- 
tory last week, he assured the nation 
—and Ulstermen as well—that “there 
will be no problem whatever in relating 
to Northern Ireland.” He promised “un- 
derstanding” with the North 
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STUDENTS DISPLAY THEIR ANGER AFTER POLICE SHOOT TEAR GAS AT MOURNERS LEAVING A ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH IN SOWETO LAST WEEK 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Soweto: The Children Take Charge 


One year ago, on June 16, the fury 
and frustration of South Africa’s blacks 
exploded in rioting at Soweto, the huge 
(estimated population: 1.2 million) 
amalgam of segregated townships on the 
outskirts of Johannesburg. The violence 

and counterviolence by South African 
security forces—spread to other black 
ghettos. By the time the “disturbances 
subsided in December, 618 had died 


nearly half the number of lives lost 
in Ulster’s eight years of bloody civil 
siryfe. 


Soweto (an acronym for southwest 
townships) remembered its grim anniver 
sary last week in a solemn moratorium 
that its residents, with calculated irony 
called “Black Christmas.” There was a 
two-day general strike by African work- 
ers and packed church services fiercely 
punctuated with raised black-power sa- 
lutes. Hymns of liberation like Senzenina 
(What Have We Done?) were sung about 
Azania—the name that black national- 
ists use for South Africa. Black sports 
and entertainment events were canceled 
Even Soweto’s 400 illegal drinking she- 
beens were closed. White and African po- 
lice gathered in force outside the wire 
fences that border the township, but the 
much feared renewal of rioting did not 
occur. There was one fatality; a 17-year- 
old Soweto youth was found dead in a 
shopping street, supposedly after having 
been questioned by police. The most se- 
rious disturbances occurred 1,000 miles 
away in the industrial town of Uitenhage 
near Port Elizabeth 
were shot dead and 
days of rioting 
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where seven blacks 
33 injured in two 


Soweto's Black Christmas and all its 
trimmings were planned—and enforced 
—by a secretive, emergent political force 
of students, largely of high school age. Of- 
ficially they are known as the Soweto Stu- 
dents Representative Council (SSRC), but 
they are described simply, by themselves 
and by the older blacks of Soweto, as “The 
Children.”” They are, in fact, the dom- 
inant, virtually unrivaled political power 
within Soweto. TIME Johannesburg Bu- 
reau Chief William Mc Whirter spent two 
weeks in the township, observing the mood 
a year later and The Children in action 
His report 


Soweto’s Children have come to rule 
the township with a mixture of brutal- 
ity and bold authority that both fasci- 
nates and frightens their elders. These 
junior enforcers have capitalized on 
their legacy as the heirs of the martyred 
youths who led last June’s upheaval, and 
on a general sense of despair and futil- 
ity within the urban community. “We 
may still be children,” one of their lead- 
ers says, “but politically we have been 
through very much.” The Children are 
now seeing to it that almost everyone 
else in Soweto follows their lead 

During the past year, The Children 


YOUNG BLACKS AFTER POLICE OPENED FIRE DURING LAST YEAR'S SOWETO RIOTS 











have taken command over Soweto’s 
schools, usurping classrooms for their 
own closed strategy sessions and then 
sending home their instructions for com- 
munity action against the government 
through an army of student recruits 
Says a black parent: “My twelve-year- 
old comes in and warns me that if I go 
to work, “we shall assault you" We. Can 
you imagine that?” 

Because The Children said so. tens 
of thousands of Johannesburg's black 
workers—perhaps more than half the 
city’s total African work force—ob- 
served the “stay-at-home” last week. de- 
spite employer threats of wage losses 
Many others who stayed out of their jobs 
also stayed out of Soweto. The Children 
dictated a list of precise instructions to 
be followed, down to three-hour-long 
church services. Their agents even raid- 
ed the shebeens, warning the bar own- 
ers to stay closed. Surprisingly. these de- 
crees were observed—even though the 
SSRC chairman and 20 members of the 
executive committee were picked up and 
detained the weekend before. Within 
five days, The Children had filled up 
their ranks and elected a new leader 

Ineffectual Council. Their major 
political victory. however. was forcing 
the 4l-member Urban Bantu Council 
(UBC) to disband. It is Soweto's only 
elected, administrative body, with pure- 
ly consultative powers. But the council 
is regarded by many blacks as ineffec- 
tual and too subservient to the govern- 
ment. Perhaps the most vulnerable 
member of the UBC was its deputy lead- 
er, a wealthy Soweto shop owner, Rich- 
ard Maponya. He was taken from his 
food store by a group of Children to the 
grounds of Orlando West High School 
Children suddenly began to appear from 
all directions. “No one called the oth- 
ers,” says Maponya. “Two of them just 
came from that corner, three more ap- 
peared from the other one. I saw the 
leader stay back at the fence until he 
came up at the last with two of his mem- 
bers.” Maponya refuses to say any more 
about the rest of the incident. which last- 
ed an hour. The Children admit he was 
threatened with an economic boycott 
against his store—and, vaguely, perhaps 
worse. Later. one student said coldly 
“We're not through with Maponya.” 

Many other adults have been sim- 
ilarly threatened. Says another promi- 
nent member of the UBC after his own 
encounter with The Children: “They 
would say, we are just talking to you be 
cause we don’t want to hurt you. We 
can wipe you oul overnight. We respect 
you as a parent, but don’t say we didn't 
talk to you. They address you as a child 
talking to an adult, but no adult has ever 
shaken me like that. You can almost 
hear the mob behind them saying, ‘Let's 
kill the sellout.” They told me there were 
other people who were even more ‘dif- 
ficult’ than they were.” 

Dispensing a rough brand of street 
justice, The Children have beaten and 
bombed the houses of those considered 
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fainthearts and defectors. Two weeks 
ago, a group of 500 students. still in their 
school uniforms. marched casually to 
the West Rand Administration Board 
(WRAB) building in the neighboring 
township of Dobsonville and began ston- 
ing its windows. When one of the Af- 
rican guards chased after them. the stu- 
dents went to his home. about a mile 
away. and gutted it with petrol bombs 
The Dobsonville Bantu council mem- 
bers began to send in their own resig- 
nations that day 

Ruthless as they may seem. such tac- 
tics are regarded by many blacks not as 
intimidation but as an assertion of 
strength within a community historical- 
ly lacking both unity and lead- 
ership. “The Children have 
definitely succeeded in win- 
ning support from the whole 
community.” admits one of 
their own former UBC targets 
‘Not a single black spoke out 
in favor of the UBC despite the 
fact that we were claiming we 
had helped hundreds and hun- 
dreds of people.” The Chil- 
dren’s show of strength Is given 
credit for working miracles 
that their patient elders failed 
to perform. Says one Soweto 
pastor: “You can rest assured 
when my ten-year-old girl gets 
home, she tells me: “This ought 
to happen. We have been 
through our Good Friday and 
now we are looking to the Eas- 
ter of this mighty resurrection, 
which no one can contain or 
stop. Perhaps God in his wis- 
dom has put the truth in the 
mouths of babes.” 

The influence of The Chil- 
dren has reached into most lev- 
els of community life. They 
were instrumental in persuad- 
ing a consortium of private 
banks in Johannesburg to of- 
fer $70 million in loans to bring 
more electric power to a com- 
munity where less than a fifth 
of the homes have light. When 
a group of Soweto doctors 
funded a mobile clinic intend- 
ed for health needs in the rural 
areas, the students intervened, 
asking that it be kept in Soweto. They 
wanted the mobile clinic kept in Sow- 
eto for political exposure. The doctors 
al first refused. but the students button- 
holed them individually. arguing that 
some of the township's former clinics 
had sull not been rebuilt after the riot 
damage. Eventually. the doctors agreed 
to keep the clinic in Soweto for at least 
three months. “They know our weak- 
nesses.” says one of the physicians. 
“They don’t split us apart. They just grab 
us and put us in the action.” 

The Children have even had an im- 
pact on Soweto’s white administrators 
and the police. “The students keep mov- 
ing. keep threatening. keep making pro- 
vocalive statements, keep making the 





authorities nervous.” says one of their 
teachers. “They have made other peo- 
ple aware of the fallacy that the system 
is invincible.” Older blacks report that 
there are fewer post-midnight raids in 
Soweto these days. fewer peremptory de- 
mands by police for blacks to show their 
passbooks. One detainee from Soweto 
who was released reports that the po- 
lice seemed much less confident now 
than when he had been arrested. “The 
very people who were pushing me 
around offered me cigarettes and 
chairs,” he said. “They told me the man 
who had handled my case had gone in 
for an ulcer operation. They said the 
things they had done to me were the 





POLICE FRISK BLACKS AT CHECKPOINT NEAR SOWETO 
The good black African mask is coming of. 


same things that the black man wouldn't 
hesitate to use against them. Afterward. 
they sat me down and asked me what | 
would do if I were in their position 
Would I hand over power without re- 
sistance? I told them they already had 
sO many powers against us, why had it 
been necessary to open fire on The Chil- 
dren [during last year’s riots]? No, it was 
wrong, they admitted. a mistake, and 
the country had suffered a great deal 
from it.” 

The anger felt by Soweto’s adult 
blacks has long been kept hidden and 
unexpressed. Thanks to The Children. 
says an activist schoolteacher. “the good 
African mask is now coming off. The 
maid who always smiles when she goes 
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RESIDENTS OF SOWETO DRINKING AT ONE OF THE BEER HALLS IN THE TOWNSHIPS 
Still room for neat lawns, English whites and daylong religious dances. 


to work and smiles until she comes home 
and gets so angry that she says she would 
like to poison the whole family. The of- 
fice worker who smiles and tells his boss 
what a nice day he’s had until he comes 
back to Soweto and tells his wife he 
could slit the man’s throat. We have 
been our own victims. We show the false 
part, looking happy and satisfied with 
ourselves until we are alone and togeth- 
er. People have tried to take it for too 
long, bottling it up, until it reaches a 
stage when we can't take it any more, 
and then the rage surprises everyone, 





even ourselves. We have practiced this 
discipline for so long that we are very 
deceptive.” 
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The Children say their next goal is 
to further immobilize the remaining 
symbols of white government and in- 
Stitutions in Soweto, beginning with the 
Bantu education in their own schools 
The students are already applying pres- 
sure on their teachers to resign, thereby 
disrupting school life. But why destroy 
something that offers black children a 
means of getting a job and a home? “It’s 
a question of peace of mind,” says one 
student leader, 19. “Ever since I was 
born, | have never had such peace 
Eventually we will have to disrupt the 
administrative machinery of this gov- 
ernment, but we are not in a hurry be- 
cause it’s inevitable. Even if it doesn't 
come in a generation, there will come a 
time for [the whites] to confess their 
mistakes.” 

The rage of The Children is viscer- 
al. but not always well focused. Already 
there is much talk among the students 
about the need to liberate themselves by 
taking the war to the white man, in the 
form of urban terrorism. Brigadier Jan 
Visser, head of the Soweto police, who 
assumed command last fall af 
ter the riots, is writing his mas- 
ter’s thesis on the arrival of 
black power in Soweto. In his 
interrogation of detained stu- 
dent leaders, he has tried to 
separate the issues from the an- 
ger. “I don’t think they know 
themselves what the main 
grievances are.” he says. “They 
can't really tell me what the 
crux of the situation is. I try to 
ask them about Bantu educa- 
tion and they talk about the 
system. I say: “What do you 
mean by the system? They 
answer: ‘Don't ask us. silly 
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Is Soweto entering the first stage of 
a decisive new era for blacks in South 
Africa? Some of The Children have al- 
ready decided to take more active roles 
Perhaps 1,500 have already left their 
high schools in Soweto for military train- 
ing in Mozambique, Zambia and Tan- 
zania. Few of them have returned. One 
father remembers his 17-year-old 
daughter leaving home in April. When 
he and his wife objected, she asked them 
in the direct way of the students: “So 
you want your freedom to be won by 
other children. not your children?” 

Although The Children have prob- 
ably gained more support within the 
community than any other body ever 
has, they are still a long way from the 
overwhelming unity that has eluded 
blacks for so long. They are still crit- 
icized within the townships for having 
“frightened jobs out of the country” and 
for exposing innocent blacks to the un- 
known risks of retaliation and govern- 
ment crackdowns. Says one of their 
moderate critics: “It’s really a tragedy 
that you must use the tactics of fear and 
intimidation to unite black people. Look 
at what's happened this year. Has it real- 
ly changed the political status of black 
people? Has it changed jobs and wages? 
Whatever action has been done has not 
brought material benefits to us at all 
All we've done is create some aware- 
ness of ourselves overseas. There is going 
to be a vacuum for some time.” 

New Life. Despite that vacuum. de- 
spite the black opposition that still ex- 
ists, there is no question that the youths 
have captured Soweto—partly on their 
own, partly because their elders failed 
to lead. And the townships will never 
be the same. True, some aspects of the 
old Soweto still exist: the neatly kept gar- 
dens of middle-class black homes; the 
Dube Lawn Bowls Association, whose 
members sull gather every Sunday in 
their English whites; the Zionists, an Af- 
ricanized Christian sect, famous for their 
daylong religious dances that begin at 
prayer services in backyard tents on 
Saturday nights 

More important, though, are the 
signs of a new kind of life in Soweto, a 
spirit that is not limited to political con- 
sciousness. Despite the poverty and the 
jJoblessness, there are small tokens of en- 
terprise in the townships. Residents are 
buying hulks of old cars to start their 
own jitney taxi service. Women are or 
ganizing neighborhood communal food- 
growing projects and day-care centers 
People are buying transistors, tape decks 
and television sets, as if suddenly eager 
to latch onto a few small pleasures of 
life. There is champagne in the shebeens 
and the chef in Soweto’s one hotel now 
sleeps proudly on a water bed. True, no 
one can really escape the numbing bore- 
dom of being restricted at night to what 
is little better than a vast labor camp 
But there is a new mood of assertive 
ness in this huge. dispiriting ghetto, and 
The Children whose goal goes well be- 
yond such rewards— have started it 
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TIME ESSAY 


Arguing with South Africa 


How to judge South Africa, and what to do about it, 
represents an exceptionally painful dilemma for the U.S 
TIME Managing Editor Henry Grunwald just completed 
a two-week tour of the country. His impressions 


Americans should talk to South Africa not about 
morality, but about reality 

Most Americans would call South Africa's treat- 
ment of blacks immoral, but we are in a poor position 
to preach on this: our own progress in race relations 
has been too slow and too uncertain. The message we 
should convey to South Africans is that, right or wrong, 
their system of apartheid cannot endure. A society 
based on white supremacy and the absolute sepa- 
ration of the races can survive no more than other in- 
stituuons that were overtaken by changing worlds, 
including feudalism, divine-right monarchy, colonial- 
ism and laissez-faire capitalism. The most frightening 
thing about South Africa is not just the system's in- 
humanity, but its air of illusion, of remoteness from 
the world and from reality 

To be in South Africa is to argue constantly on be- 
half of that world, that reality. In one’s mind or out 
loud, one argues with whites ("Why don’t you see?”)., 
with blacks (“How do you take it?”), with oneself (* How 
would you feel if you lived here?”) 

In these arguments. it must first of all be conceded 
that justice is rarely simple. and that white South 
Africans do have a case. The case goes something like 
this 


hite South Africans are not colonial rulers 
There is a large white nation here (more 
than 4 million whites, as against 270,000 
in Rhodesia and 300,000 in pre-indepen- 
dence Angola). Besides, white men established the first 
permanent settlement at the Cape long before blacks ar- 
rived in large numbers. True 
Blacks in South Africa are economically better off 
than most blacks in the newly independent countries. A 
great deal has been done for black education and wel- 
fare in South Africa. True 
If the black majority (21 million) took over, the gov 
ernment would not be democratic. Look at what has hap- 
pened so far in black Africa, which is generally misruled 
and where scarcely a democracy in the Western sense sur- 
vives. Probably true 
We are judged by a double standard: you make ex- 
cuses for repression, cruelty and (reverse) racism in black 
African states, but you condemn them here. Often true 
Our blacks are not like your blacks. They are much 
closer to their primitive tribal origins. Tribal animosities 
and differences between black Africans—differences of 
language and culture—are profound. Given these dif- 
ferences, a unitary state would be torn by tribal hostil- 
ities. Possibly true 
The idea of “homelands” (quasi-independent territo- 
ries for the blacks more or less based on tribal areas) is 
not as absurd as you usually make it out to be, because 
millions of black Africans do have deep attachments to the 
tribal areas where they were born and raised. True 
These arguments must be taken seriously. But they 
are not the end of the debate, only the beginning 
The fact that the whites settled first in some empty 
parts of an overwhelmingly black continent is the kind 
of historic legalism that proves little in the real universe 
It establishes their right to be in Africa (which virtually 


Vorster; black being arrested; South African soldier 


all blacks acknowledge). but not their right to exploit 
and humiliate the nonwhites. The fact that South Afri- 
ca’s blacks are better off than blacks in most of the con- 
linent’s independent countries hardly proves very much 
either. Considering that South Africa is not a colony, 
and is toa large extent a modern industrial country, they 
should be better off. Comparisons should be made not 
with the rest of Africa, but with what the blacks’ lot 
could be in South Africa. For all the progress achieved, 
the gap between blacks and whites remains staggering 
Three-fourths of the total national income goes to 
whites, although they constitute only 17% of the popu- 
lation. White per capita income averages $240 a month, 
v. only $15 for blacks. Salaries for experienced black 
workers now average $220 a month, y. $500 to $1,750 for 
whites. Only the most progressive employers provide the 
kind of training that enables blacks to rise to skilled jobs, 
such as computer programmer or bank teller, that are 
not reserved for whites 

As for the double standard, South Africa almost de- 
mands to be judged according to higher criteria by the 
very assets it proclaims—a long history of parliamen- 
lary government, stable institutions, a thriving econ- 
omy. Other African countries were ill prepared for in- 
dependence; they are young and fragile, yet in South 
Africa’s polemics they are expected to perform as if 
they were long-established, industrial democracies. The 
white man, while complaining about the black man’s 
lack of talent for democracy, largely denied him the 
training for democracy 

As for the tribal differences among blacks, they will 
probably last for generations, but must they be encour- 
aged deliberately, and must an entire social and polit- 
ical system be built on them? Among blacks in the 
mines and factories, the differences are beginning to 
give way slowly to the same clothes, the same language 

and the same anger 

As for the homelands, whatever sense they might 
make in theory is vitiated by the fact that they include 
only a fraction of the traditional tribal lands and are 
not viable economically. That is why the Zulu leader, 
Chief Gatsha Buthelezi, far from a radical, calls the 
scheme a form of theft that would lead to the Bal- 
kanization of South Africa. Above all, the homelands 
are untenable because they represent an ingenious de 
vice to deny blacks an effective vote 

Prime Minister John Vorster expresses this view 
with unshakable conviction. Showing an intransigence 
that recalls Golda Meir without the humor, he insists 
that his policy is right and the rest of the world is wrong 
“What do you want us to do?” and “We will not com- 
mit suicide” are phrases that keep echoing Golda 
Blacks will have the vote in their homelands, he in- 
sists, but not in white South Africa. “The blacks came 
here to get jobs. which they need. That is enough. We 
don’t also have to give them political rights. They un- 
derstand this when they accept the jobs. They will never 
be part of our Parliament.” In other words, the blacks 
in the “white homeland” are “residents” from other 
countries, much like the guest workers in Western Eu- 
rope (a comparison frequently made) 

That notion might be tenable if all black Africans 
were indeed guest workers who came for a few years 
Many are, but well over half of all blacks in industrial 
areas were born there. South Africa's black labor force 
is indispensable to the survival of the country’s indus- 
trialized economy—and to the whites’ very good life 
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Ford Division salutes 


its top sales professionals. 


These Grand Master Sales 
Counselors receive Ford Division’s 
highest award. 


Earlier this year Ford 
Division presented its 
highest sales award, 
‘Grand Master Sales 
Counselor,” to a select 
group of Ford dealer- 
ship sales personnel across the country. 


They represent the top one percent of 
the nation's Ford salespersons. The 
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Grand Master Sales Counselors pictured 
above are the award recipients from this 
part of the country, and your neighbors. 


Ford Division is proud to pay special 
tribute to these outstanding sales pro- 
fessionals. We wish to congratulate 
them for the many valuable contribu- 
tions they have made to both automo- 
tive retailing and their communities. 
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Armco challenged 


college students 
to design better ways 
for fighting fires. 


It was Armco’s 12th challenge 
to students. 
Since 1966, 630 students from 
25 colleges have participated 
in the Armco Student Design 
Program. They have tackled a 
range of significant subjects— 
from transportation and agri- 
culture to energy and recycling. 
More than 300 professionals 
from the “real world” who 
critiqued their projects have 
given students a valuable con- 
tact with executives of 
industry and government. 
Armco is enthused about 
this program. In fact, we are 
eager to share our experiences 
with others who may also be 
interested in campus/industry 
cooperation. We have prepared 
a booklet on our 1977 pro- 
gram. For a copy, write Armco 
Steel Corporation, General 
Offices, Dept. 67, Middletown, 
Ohio 45043. 


These are just some of their bright ideas: 
A special tracked vehicle to reach and 
combat brush fires in rough terrain ¢ An 
ingenious fire hydrant that frustrates 
vandals ¢ A simple hand truck that saves 
time and reduces personnel needed to 
move hose up stairways ¢ Unique fire- 
fighters’ clothing —from boots to helmets 
—that cuts weight, adds comfort and 
safety © Advanced concepts for lighting, 
communication and breathing accessories. 

A total of 42 creative ideas for fire- 
fighting was proposed by these eight 
students along with 45 others— majors in 
design or engineering from Brigham 
Young, Cornell, Notre Dame and West 
Virginia universities. They came together 
to present their concepts at the two-day 
critique event of Armco’s 1977 Student 
Design Program in Dallas. The students 
had a free-wheeling exchange with the 
critique-audience made up of professionals 
from industry, government and other 
groups in the fire field. There were no 
winners or losers; no prizes. The learning 
experience was the only reward. 

Why does Armco sponsor this kind of 
program every year? Our answer: To keep 
in touch. To help bridge the gap between 
industry and the campus. 


That's what it is all about. cEy 














Can you find the oi] well in 
this picture? 





The oil well is in the center of the picture. Hard to find, isn’t it? 


The majestic forest lands of northern 
Utah. Home of tall stands of timber, roam- 
ing herds of elk and deer, blue skies and 
bubbling brooks. 

When oil was discovered here, many 
people predicted the natural beauty of this 
splendid wilderness area would vanish. 
And its abundant wildlife along with it. 

But when the people of Phillips Petro- 


leum arrived, they did a lot of talking before 


they sank a single hole. They talked to the 
Forest Service. To the Department of the 
Interior. And many others. 


When Phillips actually did start to drill for 


oil, they did it so carefully, hardly anyone 
noticed—including the animals thatlive here. 





A closer look. 


The natural look 

Today the oil field they developed stands 
in harmony with its surroundings. 

Pipelines have been buried and planted 
over. A system of unseen protection de- 
vices, warning systems, and overflow con- 
trols has also been installed to protect the 
forest floor from the possibility of oil leaks. 

The environmental integration of these 
oil wells has been so complete, few forest 
visitors would even notice their presence. 

An environmental award for an oil field 

The whole idea was for our oil field to go 
unnoticed. But we're flattered that one 
group did take notice — the Bonneville 
Chapter of the American Fisheries Society. 

For the first time in the 105-year history 
of the Society, one of its chapters issued 
an official commendation to an oil company 
for an oil field in harmony with its natural 
surroundings. 

Making fine products for your car with- 
out forgetting our environmental responsi- 
bilities. At Phillips we have a PHILLIPS 
word for it: Performance. 


The Performance Company 





To tell these workers that they are foreigners, living in 
black gulags, and can express their political voice only 
in distant homelands is sheer fantasy 

Indeed, fantasy abounds. Official South Africa has 
an extraordinary belief in the Word, in the notion that 
if something is said, it is done. Thus the government se- 
riously asserts that there is no discrimination based on 
color, but only separate development, a necessary 
chance for all groups to safeguard their identities. Race 
discrimination, of course, is minutely written into the 
statute books—an outgrowth of the Afrikaners’ urge to 
codify. A prominent member of a South African foun- 
dation declares with an almost palpable wink: “We 
could strip apartheid legislation from the books and 
yet nothing need change. We could accomplish all the 
same things by local regulations or custom.” 





mid the evasions, rationalizations and seman- 

lic games, some very real change is occur- 

ring, even though many white Africans still 

oppose even the small concessions the gov- 
ernment has made. “Change” itself, like “progress.” is 
a dirty word, regarded as a code term for subversion 
The euphemism to be used is “movement.” Two years 
ago, a leading Afrikaans writer, Leon Rousseau, was 
savaged by fellow Afrikaners when he called for “pen- 
ance” and a “national admission of guilt.” Yet this 
spring the Afrikaner Writers Guild adopted a resolu- 
tion declaring itself against “!a dispensation in which 
the majority of our population is denied humanitarian 
and basic rights.” In a new interracial group called 
Women for Peace, Afrikaners have started a contin- 
uing dialogue with blacks, discussing their problems 
and busing in children from the black townships to 
play with their own. Another group of women, most of 
them white, called the Black Sash, has demonstrated 
against “unjust” laws for many years and runs advice of- 
fices to help Africans who run afoul of the pass laws 
(the regulations that require blacks to carry identity pa- 
pers at all times and restrict their movements). Most 
South African businessmen are convinced that blacks 
must be brought along farther and faster in the econ- 
omy. There have been some changes in “petly apart- 
heid.” Whites boast that “international” hotels have 
been opened to blacks, and that blacks now participate 
in white sports, which has great symbolic meaning. All 
this would have been impressive ten or 15 years ago. 
but in today’s world it is far too little and too late. 

In the dreaded area of “power sharing,” too, a mi- 
nority has recognized that change must come. But even 
the most progressive whites do not look for one-man, 
one-vote reform, under which the whites would obvi- 
ously be outvoted. They are more or less desperately 
searching for other devices. One of the most frequently 
heard catch phrases has to do with moving away from 
the “Westminster system” of parliamentary represen- 
tation toward some form of presidential or federal sys- 
tem. One notion is to qualify black suffrage on the basis 
of education or property. Another is to have the sev- 
eral “communities’—whites, blacks, coloreds (people 
of mixed blood)—choose representative bodies to run 
their local affairs. They would come together in a sort 
of federal body, but not on the basis of proportional rep- 
resentation, in order to protect the whites from being 
outvoted. Who would preside over this body, and how 
it could equitably handle national matters such as tax- 
ation, is not clear. Vorster professes to be skeptical of 
all such schemes. With characteristic bluntness he says 
“Any alternative to the Westminster model is for whites, 
not for blacks. You either have the vote or you don't 
have it. There is no in-between stage.” 

And what about the blacks in all this? Although 
the arguments are about them. they are sometimes 
almost overlooked as people. Blacks in South Africa 
have two different incarnations. First there are the 
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blacks on the streets. in the shops, in the factories 
Locked into their own form of narrow white tribalism, 
whites deal with the blacks. pay them, talk of them in 
clichés, but do not really see them. Then there are “the 
blacks” as a large. looming abstraction, a vast uncer- 
tain threat. It casts an inevitable shadow over the heart- 
breakingly lovely landscape, over everything that is 
done, every political act, every economic plan, every 
white hope. In the mind of the white South African, 
there is usually very little connection between the two 
incarnations: the houseboy, the factory worker, the shop 
assistant are so familiar and often so placid that one 
can scarcely link them with that other, menacing force 
Partly that is because black life is hidden and to a 
greal extent silent. And yet slowly, slowly, the two black 
images are converging. To the whites’ shocked disbe- 
lief, this happened during the bloody Soweto riots a 
year ago, when ordinary blacks suddenly turned into 
embodiments of rage 

Although formal black leadership is constantly ha- 
rassed and suppressed, there are innumerable blacks 
who think, talk and, indirectly, lead. Mostly they are bit- 
ter and angry. Their bitterness is directed not only at 
the government but at the liberals, who are seen as 
more hypocritical than the Afrikaner. When Diamond 
Tycoon Harry Oppenheimer and other leading, well- 
meaning white businessmen set up the Urban Foun- 
dation to help improve the quality of life of black Af- 
ricans, the reaction of many black spokesmen was that 
this would simply ameliorate apartheid rather than 
change anything basic. Says one black African editor 
“Oppenheimer wakes up one morning after a good 
dream and gives a million dollars. We don’t want char- 
ity.” The black hope for a peaceful solution has dras- 
tically diminished, but it has not disappeared. Says an- 
other black journalist: “There is not going to be a Congo 
here. Most black people would gladly move ahead and 
forget the past.” 


et the young high school students who have vir- 
tually taken over the black protest movement, 
and who were the leaders of the Soweto riots, 
sound very different (see story page 28). They 
have a new feeling of power, and they are disillusioned 
with their parents’ efforts to bring about peaceful change 
and gradual concessions from the government. Most of 
the young are convinced that this approach has failed 
There is much rhetoric about having nothing to live 
for, but something to die for 
All this is moving and impressive, but there is also 
something slightly pathetic about seeing groups of 19- 
and 20-year-olds, sketchily educated, with some pas- 
sionate but rather naive ideas about history and pol- 
itics, cast as the leaders of a black revolution. Ulti- 
mately the question is just how serious black resistance 
can be, how much difference it can make. As long ago 
as the mid-'40s, there were predictions of an imminent 
eruption in South Africa. There were many individual 
outbursts, but Armageddon never came. Black South 
Africans (and indeed whites as well) are subject to a for- 
midable, determined, often brutal, well-armed police 
state. Apart from being put in jail for a variety of rea- 
sons, people may be “banned” —restricted to a certain 
location, prohibited from attending meetings (including 
church) or going to school. Such intimidation works 
So far. there have been few signs of urban guerrilla ac- 
tion or terrorism. There have been some individual work 
stoppages, and it is generally assumed that a one-week 
strike of the black work force around Johannesburg 
could shatter or at least severely damage the South Af- 
rican economy. No such strike has happened, because 
black workers are afraid of reprisals and because they 
cannot afford a strike, living as they do mostly just 
above poverty. The government may well keep the lid 
on for many more years or even decades. As one white 
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editor says, “Soweto riots could just become an annual 
event.” And yet the present situation—a continuing 
white sense of living under siege. a continuing black 
fever of resentment—cannot go on indefinitely without 
serious damage to the country. Fear would spread like 
slow poison (and, among other things, would deter in- 
vestment from abroad). Sooner or later, the jailed al- 
ways deform the jailers 

The government is convinced, or pretends to be. 
that black resistance is stirred up by Communists. Un- 
doubtedly there is some Communist agitation and or- 
ganization, although it is impossible to say how much 
or how systematic. Without question, the government 

which all too quickly labels many kinds of criticism 

or opposition as Communist—vastly exaggerates the sit- 
uation. There is a lot of Marxist or quasi-Marxist talk. 
but basically the blacks know little of Communism—ex- 
cept that it appears to be on their side. Official South Af- 
rica believes that it is making a brave stand against 
Communist encroachment. In fact. the South African 
regime is a formidable ally of Communism 

As in so many other places, the suppression of le- 
gitimate, moderate opposition leads to radicalization 
Marxism in the black African countries, plus obvious 
Soviet attempts at penetration, is a very legitimate wor- 
ry for South Africa—and the U.S. Some sort of social- 
ist, one-party government is inevitable for many black 
African countries at this stage, but that does not mean 
Soviet control or even influence. Far from it. As Mos- 
cow has discovered, Africa’s mercurial nations make 
difficult ground for political colonization, They are 
fiercely divided among themselves. The one thing that 
unites them is opposition to the racist regimes of south- 
ern Africa, and the chief force that attracts them to Mos- 
cow is the promise of support in that conflict 

Certainly the U.S. should not allow itself to be 
pushed, by the threat of Communist advances, into a 
policy toward South Africa that is against its self- 
interest. But all the past reasons for the U.S. support 
of South A frica—trade, raw materials, strategic position 
—fade in comparison with the great symbolic issue 
“South Africa has made itself into a kind of inter- 
national acid test of decency on race. This is not to 
say that South Africa must be opposed unconditionally 
on all issues. But the U.S. cannot support the present 
government unless its policies change. This indeed is 
a matter of American self-interest. As a member of 
South Africa’s Institute on Race Relations puts it, “If 
America can demonstrate that liberal, capitalist de- 
mocracy has an answer to racial discrimination, and 
an answer sufficiently powerful to move white South 
Africa, then the scenario for Africa’s whole future 
could be different.” 


f the South African government refuses to change. 
should the U.S. back economic sanctions? Most 
blacks think so. They are bitter over U.S. trade with 
South Africa (including arms sales). They are famil- 
iar with the argument that by doing business with South 
Africa the U.S. retains some leverage. but most fail to 
see the results of that leverage. Yet sanctions probably 
would not work, given South Africa’s own vast resourc- 
es and other willing suppliers. Such measures would 
probably hurt America’s European allies, who are heavy 
trading partners of South Africa, more than they would 
hurt their target. Sanctions must not be ruled out, but 
other forms of persuasion and pressure must be tried 
first. That will not be easy. The US. does not really 
have many ways of applying such pressure; while it 
would not help South Africa in a guerrilla war with 
black nationalists, it could scarcely help the other 
side either 
What should America hope and work for? The quick 
abolition of apartheid and far more rapid economic ad- 
vancement for blacks. It should not, for the present, de- 
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mand one man, one vote. To do so, as Vice President 
Walter Mondale seemed to, means in effect writing off 
any hope of a peaceful settlement. One man, one vote 
only antagonizes virtually all white South Africans. con- 
vinces them that the U‘S. is neither serious nor rea- 
sonable and that they might as well go down fighting 
For the near term, some form of qualified black suf- 
frage should be the goal. Even most black spokesmen 
in South Africa plead only for a form of “sharing in the 
decision-making process.” Would this satisfy the black 
nationalists elsewhere in Africa? Surely not, but that 
should not deter us. Serious change—a serious political 
role for blacks combined with genuine retreat from 
apartheid and genuine steps toward economic equality 
—would make a tremendous difference 


frica raises haunting questions of history and 
conscience. As a Westerner in Africa, one 
finds it hard to avoid the familiar but stun- 
ning fact that no advanced civilization, no 
written language ever existed south of the Sahara. One 
contemplates the mysterious ruins of Zimbabwe, from 
which black nationalists have taken the new name for 
Rhodesia, and which are pointed to with pride as a rem- 
nant of a great African past. No one is sure who built 
this temple city, probably in the last half of the 15th cen- 
tury, but one is struck by the fact that, for all its gran- 
deur, it was erected stone by stone, without mortar 
with the most primitive technology, at a ime when the 
Pyramids were ancient, when the Acropolis was old 
when Chartres was no longer new. It is no use denying 
that in Africa one often feels a sense of Western cul- 
tural superiority, and this contributes to the white South 
African attitude 
Anthropologists used to explain Africa’s lack of de- 
velopment as a result of climate: more recently it has 
been argued that African culture was not backward 
only different from the Wests. In any event, one must 
remember that in a sense Africa is our common past 
(through fossil finds of increasing antiquity, man’s evo- 
lutionary origins have been traced to East Africa). Be- 
sides, there are intimations in Africa’s remnants of un- 
spoiled nature, of secure tribal life. that we have lost 
something in what we regard as our gains. But the great- 
est of these gains is indeed crucial: Western technology 
is an unprecedented equalizing force, largely erasing 
the differences of tradition, culture, race that white 
South Africans have enshrined as religion 
It is understandable that the South Africans’ sense 
of reality is different from ours. They are caught in a 
tragedy of history, not entirely of their own making. If 
4 million white Americans were living in a country 
with 21 million blacks (or 21 million American Indi- 
ans. as South Africans often gleefully suggest), how 
would they act? Wouldn't they also fear that any sig- 
nificant political concession would, in Vorster’s word, 
“swamp” them? Wouldn't they try to hold on to what 
they built (with black labor, of course)? And yet the 
longer real change is delayed, the harder it will be to 
achieve any sort of moderate settlement or work oul a 
partnership between black and white. Right now that 
may still be possible—just barely. The situations are dif- 
ferent, but Rhodesia’s lan Smith could have had a much 
better deal, with a moderate black regime, ten years 
ago than he can possibly have now. If the South Af- 
rican government refuses to change. it will assure an In- 
terminable series of explosions. terror. guerrilla war 
the radicalization of the blacks 
It is difficult to ask the South Africans to risk so 
much. Yet if they fail to move, they risk still more 
Even if they manage to delay the inevitable for a gen- 
eration or more, they will simply transfer the burden 
to their offspring. They may buy time for themselves, 
but they will doom their own children to the terrible 
battle with the children of Soweto 
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“PHIZ” VIEW OF BLEAK HOUSE: “ATTORNEY & CLIENT, FORTITUDE & IMPATIENCE” 


Jarndyce and Jarndyce drones on. 
This scarecrow of a suit has, in the course 
of time, become so complicated that no 
man alive knows what it means ... In- 
numerable, children have been born into 
the cause... innumerable old people have 
died out of it. Scores of persons have de- 
liriously found themselves made parties 
in Jarndyce and Jarndyce without know- 
ing how or why; whole families have in- 
herited legendary hatreds with the suit 

_ There are not three Jarndyces left 
upon the earth perhaps since old Tom 
Jarndyce in despair blew his brains out 
at a coffee-house in Chancery Lane; but 
Jarndyce and Jarndyce still drags its 
dreary length before the court. 

—Bleak House 


Charles Dickens may have enter- 
tained some hope of reforming the tra- 
dition-encrusted lethargy of the law 
when he burlesqued its expensive inef- 
ficiencies in his 1853 novel Bleak House 
But traditions have a way of enduring 
New details need to be checked, new is- 
sues analyzed; more lawyers are hired 
to battle more attorneys on the other 
side. The Guinness Book of World Rec- 
ords gives its longevity award to a law- 
suit that was filed in Poona, India, in 
1205 and not settled until 1966.* In 
France, Attorney Jean d'Everlange vi- 
vidly recalls the “Santoni affair,” a con- 
troversy over the ownership of some 


*New Delhi officials can find no record of this ex- 
traordinary case, but they add that the nation’s 
a courts do have 534.411 cases that have been 
in litigation between ten and 30 years 
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Corsican forests. which lasted from 1830 
until 1975. Says he: “This case was 
slightly painful at first, then quite pain- 
ful and finally, most painful indeed.” 

In the USS. today, litigation is stead- 
ily becoming more complicated, more 
pervasive, more time consuming and 
more expensive. That fact is clear 
enough to any ordinary citizen with a 
tax problem or a difficult divorce, and 
no one has expressed more concern 
about it than Chief Justice Warren Bur- 
ger. His warning: “We may be well on 
our way lo a society overrun by hordes 
of lawyers, hungry as locusts, and bri- 
gades of judges in numbers never be- 
fore contemplated.” The warning is 
somewhat exaggerated, but some major 
American cases do indeed keep expand- 
ing until they become ends in them- 
selves, seemingly capable of lasting for- 
ever. Three classic cases in the making: 

BATTLE FOR INFORMATION. The 
longest court trial in US. history has 
just entered its third year of testimony, 
and the end of the prosecution case is 
not yet at hand. Perhaps this fall, de- 
fendant International Business Ma- 
chines Corp. will begin submitting ev- 
idence to refute U.S. Justice Department 
claims that the company has “monop- 
olized or attempted to monopolize” the 
general purpose digital-computer mar- 
ket. This defense effort is expected to re- 
quire another three or four more court- 
room years. At a pretrial hearing in 
1973, US. Judge David Edelstein dog- 
gedly forecast that he would “prove the 
legal system is so advanced and so so- 





phisticated that there is no case that's 
unmanageable.” The verdict on that is 
not yet in. 

Ironically, the IBM case would not 
have been possible before the advent of 
the computer. The sheer numbers in- 
volved are staggering. IBM supplied an 
estimated 60 million pages of documents 
and other computer concerns provided 
115 million more. The courtroom has 
now seen 4 million of those pages, 
through 50 witnesses and about 4,000 ex- 
hibits and 50,000 stenographic tran- 
script pages of testimony; IBM has list- 
ed 350 additional witnesses for future 
swearing. 

U.S. vy. IBM was filed by Attorney 
General Ramsey Clark on Jan. 17, 
1969, the final working day of the John- 
son Administration. The Government's 
interest in IBM encouraged several oth- 
er suits against IBM by rival computer 
companies (some of which have since 
been settled). To organize the defense, 
Cravath, Swaine & Moore, a prestigious 
New York law firm, began moving a 
platoon of 35 attorneys to an IBM of- 
fice building in White Plains, N.Y., for 
courses in electronics, computer tech- 
nology, accounting, company organiza- 
tion and business procedures. “In a case 
as big as this, there are hundreds, thou- 
sands of issues,” says Cravath, Swaine 
Partner Thomas Barr. “So first you get 
an education.” 

Part of the struggle is a fight over in- 
formation—the Government asking for 
vast amounts, the company often resist- 
ing. “It can be a huge job,” says Nich- 
olas deB. Katzenbach, former US. At- 
torney General and now the IBM vice 
president in charge of the legal defense 
“Sometimes plaintiffs ask for something 
we don’t have—we'd have to ask every 
salesman in every branch office—be- 
cause it’s not the sort of information that 
the company needs to run itself. Or 
sometimes they ask for a file from the 
early ‘60s, and those files are crated up 
in the warehouse with empty Coke bot- 
tles and dead mice.” 

On the other side, one top-ranking 
federal trustbuster, not mentioning IBM 
by name, publicly complained about be- 
ing “drowned in a sea of paper.” Katz- 
enbach recently protested to a congres- 
sional committee that IBM has not 
stalled the trial except for “a day off oc- 
casionally for firm picnics.” But a num- 
ber of complications have been caused 
by IBM tactics. The company chewed 
up time authenticating documents from 
its own files, and it unsuccessfully ar- 
gued “privilege” to the U.S. Supreme 
Court to prevent U.S. use of documents 
obtained by another antitrust litigator 
On the other hand, the Government 
once so mishandled IBM documents 
that a three-month trial postponement 
was necessary to unscramble them. 

The paper-shuffling marathon has 
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DOCUMENTS JAM SHELVES AT IBM's SPECIAL LIBRARY FOR TRIAL DEFENSE 
Some government officials feel drowned in a sea of paper. 


had telling effect. Conceding that the 
IBM case “wears people out,” Justice 
Department Lead Counsel Raymond 
Carlson recently announced he would 
retire this fall (Katzenbach, too, admits 
he is “sick to death of this,” and is re- 
tiring in four years). A new federal team 
the third on the case, will cross-exam- 
ine IBM witnesses. The Government 
wants to take 200 to 300 new deposi- 
tions, in part lo acquaint new prosecu- 


tors with details of the case. Two weeks 
ago, a youthful Government attorney 
asked such confusing questions of a 
friendly witness that Judge Edelstein, 
amid snickering from the defense table, 
gently observed the “lack of sophisticat- 
ed knowledge” in the interrogation 
Given such groping, appeals, recess- 
es, opinion-writing time and hearings on 
remedies, experts believe the IBM case 
will easily eclipse the 15-year antitrust- 
litigation record set in the 
El] Paso Natural Gas dives- 
titure case that ended in 


—,..., ae 1972. “At best, it'll be 1985 
A> before a change in the IBM 





‘Good Lord! Have you seen this? It begins, 
‘, Howard Hughes, name as my executor . . 
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market structure is finally 
ordered,” says one Wash- 
ington attorney, “and by 
that time, the markets will 
have changed dramatically, 
maybe making the restruc 
turing irrelevant.” For that 
reason alone, many com 
puter-industry experts fore- 
cast another face-saving 
consent decree, to be nego- 
tiated by the Government 
a solution that would 
leave IBM intact and dom- 
inant in the industry 
THE MISSING WILL 
When Howard Hughes died 
in a plane en route from 
Mexico to Houston last 
year, he left an estate es 
timated to be worth as 
much as $2.5 billion—and 
no will clearly indicating 
what he wanted done with 
his fortune. As a result, be- 
tween 100 and 200 lawyers 
are currently swarming 


THE LAW 


about the corpus of the steadily shrink- 
ing estate 

Since no unchallenged will was 
found immediately after Hughes’ death, 
his cousin William Rice Lummis was 
appointed temporary co-administrator 
of the estate, while local law firms han- 
dle Hughes affairs in the four geograph- 
ical areas where his assets are concen- 
trated. But three weeks after his death, 
a so-called Mormon will mysteriously 
turned up at a church office building in 
Salt Lake City, making bequests to the 
Mormons, various worthy institutions 
and a gas-station attendant, Melvin 
Dummar. It also named Hughes’ es 
tranged aide Noah Dietrich as execu- 
tor. Trial on the authenticity of the will 
is scheduled to begin Aug. 15 in Las Ve- 
gas, and Dietrich has retained lawyers 
in Los Angeles and Houston to handle 
the case 

By now. 40-odd wills or pseudo-wills 
have appeared, prompting an army of 
lawyers to do combat for various rel- 
atives and other claimants. They range 
from a maternal aunt, through ninth 
cousins, to Rice University, the Boy 
Scouts and Actress Terry Moore, who 
claims a secret marriage to Hughes. The 
state of Texas also has attorneys at- 
tempting to establish Hughes as a res- 
ident at the time of death, which could 
net $100 million in state inheritance tax- 
es. And finally, there are about ten law- 
suits pending against the Hughes estate 
Among them: three Texas banks trying 
to retrieve loans to Hughes, and the Uni- 
versity of Nevada (claiming the $2.8 mil- 
lion balance of a promised $3.8 million) 

Despite the press estimates of 
Hughes’ wealth, the exact amount Is a 
matter of considerable confusion. Law- 
yers for the estate filed appraisals in 
Houston and Las Vegas courts last 
March declaring it to be worth only $169 
million. They included an evaluation by 
Merrill Lynch Pierce Fenner & Smith 
stating that Hughes’ two main holdings 
the Summa Corp. and the Hughes Tele- 
vision Network, were worth $110.8 mil- 
lion. Of the total, they said, $87 million 
should be set aside to cover costs of law- 
suits pending against Hughes interests 

To keep control of Summa, Cousin 
Lummis has abandoned his Houston law 
practice to take personal charge of the 
holding company. Among his problems 
fat salaries for four former Hughes 
nurse-secretaries, who must be kept hap- 
py and available to testify at future court 
hearings 

Lummis old Houston law firm 
Andrews. Kurth, Campbell & Jones 

handles official Hughes-estate legal 

business in Texas. So far. the firm has 
been awarded $592,143.48 for legal work 
from April 5, 1976, through last Jan- 
uary, most of it billed to 5,649.5 hours 
of attorney time—charged for at a rate 
of from $40 to $125 an hour by 31 An- 
drews, Kurth lawyers. One of the es- 
tate’s California firms—Gibson, Dunn 
& Crutcher of Los Angeles—got $75.- 
324.26 for two weeks of work in April 
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Suntory Ro al. 
Slightly Eastof Scotch. 


tedious, painstaking control. 

To let it age and mellow, 
we store the distillate in 
genuine white oak barrels, 
| delicately steeped in sherry. 
After ageing, the mature 
| whiskies are drawn from the 
barrels and carefully married 
according to time-honored 
tradition. 

We then store the blend 
again, allowing the subtle 
richness of the flavors to be- 
come one magnificent taste. 

No, our Suntory Royal is 
not Scotch. 

For over 50 years, we've And although it is made 
been making our Suntory the very same way, from the 
Whiskies just the way the very same ingredients, it still 
very best Scotches are made. retains a unique character 

To create Suntory Royal all its own. Smoother, lighter 
we begin with fine barley malt and more distinctive. 








and clear mountain water. Suntory Royal may be 
Patiently we smoke the grain close to Scotch, but it’s still 
over rich Scottish peat. about 10,000 miles apart. 


The mash is then distilled 
in real copper pot stills. With Sun posi ie Limited 
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We made more extensive use of corrosion- 
resisting treatments. And we designed out 
many of the places where corrosion might 
start. Because body protection is important. 
And Chevrolet wants to bring you more: 



















*All comparisons relate to the 
1976 tull-size Chevrolet. — ete) 
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You probably know that The 
New Chevrolet has already 
established itself as America’s most 














successful new car. a 
What you may not know, however, is / ae = 
the story underneath its success. The story ee Se 
= + _ a 
of its body protection So 
It's a story that could prove to be very important | , 





in the months and years to come 

And it began with the basic design of The New Chevrolet 
with many of the nooks and crannies where corrosion- 
causing moisture could collect being eliminated right on | 








the drawing board 
But that \ ly the beginning of The New Chevrolet's | 
anti-corrosio 
A thicker oil-base coating 
(A vulnerable area where roc 
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pane he inside lower panels of tt Ors. 
The rear wheelhousings were made from galvanized stee 
And then, for good measure, the whole floor of the trunk was —_ 





made from the same corrosion-resistant material 


“ . | 4 
But we didn't stop there 
The “tuck-under” of the body sills was also reduced to | Now that S 


help prevent stone chipping 















rotection — 
’ Chevrolet. 







| 
Aluminum and bimetal moldings 0 ea a a ES SE 


The Capnce Classic Sedan | 
I pr ie ay vale sini yeaa . | | #MORE INNOVATIONS 
- _— ic A ed 
_ ule ct eee. SNCS WEIe | *MORE HEAD ROOM 
And all of the outer panels of the ee ees Ser Nee eee 
doors, the rear fenders and roof side ¢ MORE TRUNK ROOM 





_—— \ panels were coated with Zincrometal* ® MORE CORROSION PROTECTION 
- a highly corrosion-resistant process ® MORE EASE OF ENTRY AND EXIT 
All in all, The New Chevrolet was * MORE EASE OF MAINTENANCE 
given even more corosion protection * MORE RELEVANT TO THE TIMES 
than last year's full-size Chevrolet * MORE VALUES FOR THE MONEY 


Which has to be encouraging to know. 
Not only now. But for the future 





more like it. 


Chevrolet 





THE LAW 


1976. The court appointed O. Theodore 
Dinkins Jr., 31. attorney for “unknown 
heirs” who may turn up later. and his 
firm has already collected $141 

in fees and expenses for the first six 
months of work. Houston Probate Judge 
Pat Gregory told Dinkins. “You're § 
ing to hate me when you real I 
taken away 20 years of your life witt 
this case.” but thus far Dinkins has man 





aged to conceal his dismay 

Under a Texas law, attorneys work 
ing in “good faith” for a claimant to an 
estate may collect fees from the estate 
even if their client's claim is thwarted 
Attorney George Parnham. represent- 
ing Dietrich in Texas. says he is owed 
$300,000, Most attorneys ¢ 
on contingency-fee arrangements. with 
their bills depending on their clients 
success. Los Angeles Attorney Harold 
Rhoden, a high-roller representing Die 
trich in California and Nevada. figures 
that validation of the Mo 
mean a $4 million fee. But. he says, “if 
I Jose. I'll hang myself 

PRICELESS PATENT. In 1954 an [al 
lan scientist named Giulio Natta deve 
oped a method to make a tough. heat 


gamblit 












ion Will could 





resistant plastic named polypropylene 
out of propylene gas, a byproduct of the 
crude-oil cracking process. He applied 
that year fora U.S. patent and assigned 
it to his sponsor, the giant Italian chem 
ical company Montecatini, But betweer 
1954 and 1956 DuPont, Phillips Petro 
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leum. Standard Oil (Indiana) and Her of the case in parodies of Lewis Cart 

cules all claimed prior invention and WS. Gilbert and Cole Porter 

asked for patents on the plastic, which Expert witnesses had to be repeat 

s used to make fabrics. filn 1 mold edly called in at fees of $400 to $1,000 a 

ed products like toys. dishes and to = day to verify experiments. One witness 
In the quarter-century since it al determined not to give any hasty an 


Natta has won a Nobel swers, would think silently for six to 





eight excruciating minutes before re- 
question. An Italian ex- 





perhaps as much as 


in costs. the polypropylene — spondin 
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case has yet to come to ts pert wanted 
merits ability by testifying in English: he sta 


Under US 








hearing room by acknowledge 
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comy s hi Lo st that he knew one principal very well be 
ce to buttress their claims of cause “he and I were gay together 
ity. Montecatini began requesting tens Legal Tornadoes. Along 
of thousands of documents from com in 1963, Natta was awarded a 
peling companies. Two Washington at for a particular kind of polypropylene 
rneys. Mary Helen Sears and Edward and the broader patent in 1973, but pat 
lrons, were assigned to conduct the in ent vards can be appealed to US 
lerrogations. Thus began a Homeric od courts—and have been. In the mean- 
yssey that took lawyers and legal ste- ume, additional litigation has appeared 
nographers from Oklahoma to Dela over infringement and royalties and 
ware to Germany and Italy—and back elated patents. “It was like a hurricane 
’ Delaware spinning off little legal torni is it 
At first the going was rough: at Phi oes,” savs Irons 
lips hes aide irters in Bartlesville. Okla In 1966 Montecatini merged with an 
1\ yers for arious concerns dined sey ltahan gpove! nent-owned corporation 
arately at the Holiday Inn. irritated at to become Montecatini Edison. When 
Phillips’ tardiness in extending guest the Italian economy nose-dived in the 
privileges to the country clu As the carly 1970s. Montedison hastened to set- 
procession moved to Chicago and Wil- — Ue many of its royalty demands for only 
mington and on to Milan for additional — one-tenth of what it had been claimir 
depositions. however. U competing It just that this system can 





lawyers formed a sort of club of their 
n. They even wrote poems to each atone j ase Snaec Tol kn 
other, commenting On the complexities fun’ | wasn'td 
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Some low-tar cigarettes use 
artificial flavorings. Not Iceberg 100's 
Get Iceberg 100’s with only natural 
flavorings. A little tar. a lotta taste 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has | 
Determined That Cigarette Smoking 
Is Dangerous to Your Health 


4 mg. “tar”, 0.4 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette by FTC method 


THE LAW 





ITALIAN CHEMIST GIULIO NATTA IN 1963 
A Nobel Prize, but nothing final 


bring a foreign government to its Knees 
commented one attorney close to the 
case 

The plastics industry has estimated 


that the royalties on the manufacture of 


polypropylene might now amount to $15 
million a year. but the polypropylene 
business itself has sales amounting to 
$530 million. so the litigation is a rel- 
atively minor business expense. Al 
though the main patent on polypropy 
lene will expire by 1990. most lawyers 
expect the litigation will sull be sailing 
merrily along. Says Kenneth Madsen, a 
New York lawyer representing Eastman 
Kodak: “The legal problem continues 
to grow. Some chapters shut down, but 
new Ones open up.” Have any compa 
nies been deterred from manufacturing 
polypropylene? “Anybody who wanted 
to produce the product has done so with- 
out regard for the patent.” says Attor 
ney Irons. “They try to wear down the 
patent holder with extended litigation 
or, at worst, pay royalties later. The sad 
truth is that all this litigation has meant 
absolutely nothing: 1 hasn't stopped 
anybody from doing anything 


For many years, the --a-- | would 
say the flower of the Bar, and the --a-- 1 
would presume to add, the matured au- 
tmnal fruits of the Woolsack—have 
been lavished upon Jarndyce and Jarn- 
dyce. If the public have 


if the country have the adornment, of this 





the benefit, and 


great Grasp, it must be paid for in mon 
evormoney s worth ver 

Mir. Kenge,” said Allan, appearing 
enlightened all in a moment 


our time presses. Do | understand that 


Excuse me 


the whole estate is found to have been ab 
sorbed in costs? 

Hem! 1 believe so. 
Kenge 
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METS BOARD CHAIRMAN M. DONALD GRANT 


METS FAN VOTES ON THE DEAL 


How the Franchise Went West 


He had been baseball's golden boy 
the handsome hero with the strong right 
arm who almost singlehanded wrought 
the Miracle of 1969—the young New 
York Mets’ rise from happy-shabby ob- 
scurity to a World Series championship 
In eleven seasons with the team. Tom 
Seaver had won the Cy Young Award 
three times. Only two weeks ago, in a 
game against the Cincinnati Reds, he 
chalked up the 42th shutout of his ca- 
reer, and in the process struck out ten 
Reds batters. This brought his lifetime 
strikeout total to 2.400 and pulled him 
ahead of Sandy Koufax (2,396 strike 
outs) on the list of alltime strikeout lead- 
ers. The game was held up for three min- 
utes as the Mets’ faithful in New York's 
Shea Stadium stood to cheer 

After months of acrimonious bick- 
ering between Seaver and his team’s 
front office, Mets fans seemed to sense 
that the game would be his farewell to 
New York. Sure enough, just hours be 
fore the trading deadline last week, the 
star, known among Mets fans as “the 
Franchise,” was dispatched to the Cin- 
cinnati Reds for second-year Pitcher Pat 
Zachry, Utility Infielder Doug Flynn 
and two minor leaguers 

The trade, one of the most dramat- 
ic in baseball history, climaxed a 16- 
month dispute between a proud—if 
sometimes preachy—player and a stub- 
born management. Early in 1976, when 
Seaver balked at signing a new contract, 
Mets Board Chairman M. Donald Grant 
huffed that the pitcher was an “ingrate’ 
who cared more about his wallet than 
his team. Seaver lashed back: “My loy- 
alty is to my family.” The war was on 

Both men took to airing their views 
to sympathetic reporters. who eagerly 
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carried on the dispute in the New York 
tabloids. Eventually, Seaver signed a 
three-year contract fixing his salary at 
$225,000 per year, with elaborate per- 
formance clauses, eg., bonus clauses 
which could increase his pay to $260,000 
annually. But the damage had been 
done: Grant had threatened a trade, thus 
making a once unthinkable idea sudden- 
ly thinkable 

lrate Fans. Neither the Mets nor 
Seaver had had a good year in 1976 
The team finished third in the Nation 
al League’s Eastern Division. Atten- 
dance slipped, and with interest pick- 
ing up in the Yankees, New Yorkers 
began to regard the Mets less as lovable 
losers than as just losers, period. Seaver 
pitched well, but was hobbled by the 
Mets’ impotent offense: the .246 team 
batting average was the lowest in the 
major leagues. When training opened 
this year, Seaver openly criticized 
Grant's refusal to enter the free-agent 
draft in search of needed hitting talent 
Grant was also locked in a contract dis- 
pute with Slugger Dave Kingman, the 
team’s single long-ball threat, and the ef- 
fect of another round of debilitating ne- 
gotiations showed up in Kingman’s per- 
formance. Still unsigned, he was traded 
to the San Diego Padres within hours 
after Seaver was sent to the Reds 

In Seaver’s view, Grant's lightfisted, 
unaggressive management consigned 
the club to a mediocre future. He asked 
that his contract be renegotiated. Grant, 
a Wall Street stockbroker, issued a state- 
ment outlining club policy against rene- 
gotiation, adding by way of explanation 
that “the contract is the fundamental 
cornerstone of our country and baseball 
as well.” Seaver asked to be traded 





TOM SEAVER AFTER TRADE 


As the trading deadline neared. Sea 
ver had second thoughts and appealed 
to Mets President Lorinda de Roulet 
daughter of the late Joan Whitney Pay- 
son, the club’s founder. “Tom had at 
least four conversations with Mother 
said Whitney de Roulet, 23, a Mets pub- 
lic relations aide. “I felt that the talks 
were working out well and that Tom 
would remain with us.” Indeed, Seaver 
left the dugout the night before he was 
traded to confer by telephone with Mrs 
De Roulet. An agreement was appar- 
ently worked out. But next day, Seaver 
heard about a story by New York News 
Sports Columnist Dick Young. a staunch 
backer of Grant (Young's son-in-law is 
a Mets employee). The piece contained 
a belittling reference to Seaver and his 
wife Nancy. Seaver promptly called the 
Mets front office and announced: “Ev- 
erything is off. I want out.” That eve 
ning, to the unbounded joy of Cincin- 
nati fans, he was a Red 

The Mets’ switchboards were 
jammed by irate callers protesting the 
trade. The 8,915 fans who turned out 
for the first Seaver-less game in Shea 
came primarily to display their disgust 
through caustic banners. Shortstop Bud 
Harrelson, the star pitcher's close friend 
found a much-coveted radio waiting in 
his locker after a tearful flight back from 
Atlanta. Said Harrelson: “That radio of 
his has been in the clubhouse since the 
beginning of time. I couldn't take it 
home because it’s like part of the ball- 
park itself. That part of him is still here.” 
For New York baseball fans, it is small 
consolation, For the rest of the league. 
Seaver’s transplantation is terrifying 
news. At week’s end baseball's best 
pitcher led baseball's best team to a 6-0 
victory over Montreal. Seaver gave up 
only three hits, and made two himself. 
in his first start for the Reds 
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Buying a Garden of Eden 


“I was riding down the freeway 
when I heard on the radio that this lit- 
tle place I'd never heard of was for sale, 
and the Lord made it known to me that 
this is where we should go and do his 
work.” The “little place” that the Rev 
Alvin Stevens heard about was the en- 
tire town of Bridgeville, Calif., all 80 
acres and 25 buildings of it 

Stevens sped 330 miles north of San 
Francisco for a look and immediately 
fell in love with the region, its mist- 
shrouded forests and trout-filled 
streams. This would be an ideal spot to 
raise families, Stevens decided, and to 
care for the elderly poor, who “live worse 
than hogs many places.” The price for 
Bridgeville was $450,000, with $150,000 
down. Drawls Stevens: “It could have 
been $1,000. We didn't have the money.” 

A Mess. Stevens, 48, a onetime con- 
struction worker from Oklahoma, took 
his dream to the folk at Stonybrook Full 
Gospel Temple down in Fremont, a Pen- 
tecostal church that he had scraped to- 
gether. After a prayer meeting, five of 
the 70-odd parishioners agreed to sell 
their houses to make up half the down 
payment. The other half is due in Au- 
gust; then come stiff monthly payments 

Last week 48 church members ar- 
rived at their newly bought Eden—and 
found, as often happens with Edens, that 
the place was a mess. The town had 
started as a stagecoach stop, reached a 
peak population of 300 in 1939 when log- 
ging companies were culling near by, 
but slumped to 100 by the time a wealthy 


s. 


/ 


Los Angeles widow named Elizabeth 
Lapple bought the place in 1973. She 
wanted it as a commune for her hippie 
children and their hangers-on. As the 
former residents moved out, marijuana 
began to sprout in the yards and rock 
music echoed through the forests. With- 
in a few years, Bridgeville had turned 
into a rural slum in the middle of God's 
country. Wrecked cars now lie forlorn- 
ly about. The main water system and 
septic tanks are broken, as are the toi- 
lets in apartments underneath a sagging 
pink dance hall. “This used to be a great, 
far-out place, lots of parties and no has- 
sle,” said Rabbit, one of the final dozen 
hippies who last week evacuated their 
grimy quonset hut on the edge of town 
He added: “I don’t see how the ole rev- 
erend is goin’ to make it.” 

The reverend is not sure either. He 
eschews government aid, and is begging 
money from every friend made in 22 
years of preaching, for he believes that 
“some way God will provide.” The pa- 
rishioners, who set up a three-member 
town board, have the skills to rebuild the 
place, he explains. A store and restau- 
rant will raise capital. The refurbished 
Country Café is already open, complete 
with no-smoking signs, five paintings of 
Jesus, and delicious homemade pies 
Martha Morris, 27, cleaning up heaps of 
reeking garbage at her new home, knows 
that her husband has no job and unem- 
ployment is high in the area, but she be- 
lieves that “the Lord didn’t bring us up 
here to starve to death.” 


PASTOR STEVENS & FLOCK ARRIVING AT BRIDGEVILLE POST OFFICE LAST WEEK 
“I don’t see how the ole reverend is goin’ to make it.” 
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The old stagecoach barn is to be- 
come the church, but at the moment it 
is rafter high with refuse. So last week’s 
inaugural service had to be held in the 
general store, which is full of abandoned 
electrical equipment. The new settlers, 
accompanied by banjo, piano and two 
guitars, belted out a new hymn for the 
occasion, written to the tune of Okie 
from Muskogee 


I'm proud to be a Christian in 
Bridgeville, 

A place where repentant sinners 
can have a ball. 

We don t smoke marijuana in 
Bridgeville. 

As a matter of fact, we don't 
smoke atall 


Working on the Sabbath 


The federal law banning job dis- 
crimination on grounds of race, religion 
or sex has a nice ring of fairness. But in 
practice, an employee's religious beliefs 
may conflict with the wishes of other 
workers, and how is an employer to re- 
solve a dispute of this sort? Although 
the amended Civil Rights Act of 1964 
orders employers to make “reasonable 
accommodations” to an employee's re- 
ligious needs, it carefully avoids being 
specific about what would be reasonable 
And for good reason. Some legal experts 
believe that any detailed blueprint on 
how to avoid religious discrimination 
would put the law in violation of the 
First Amendment's ban on Government 
establishment of an official religion—or 
even in violation of a citizen’s right to 
have no religion at all. Twice before, in 
1971 and 1976, the U.S. Supreme Court 
addressed this potential conflict, and 
both times it deadlocked 4 to 4 

At issue in a decision last week was 
the case of Larry G. Hardison, who be- 
came a member of the Worldwide 
Church of God while he was employed 
as a clerk at a Trans World Airways 
maintenance base in Kansas City, Mo 
The Worldwide Church, founded in 
1934 by Herbert W. Armstrong, now has 
some 50,000 U.S. members, who are ad- 
jured to follow kosher laws, celebrate 
Passover (but not Christmas), and strict- 
ly observe the Sabbath on Saturdays 
rather than Sundays.* TWA tried to ac- 
commodate Hardison by changing his 
schedule, but that eventually brought 
him into conflict with the seniority sys- 
tem worked out in conjunction with his 
union, the International Association of 
Machinists—i.e., employees who had 
been there longer got first choice on 
weekend days off. Hardison then asked 
for a four-day week, which would have 
obliged the company to pay a replace- 





Among the US. denominations that observe a 
Saturday Sabbath: Jews, Seventh-day Adventists 
and Seventh-day Baptists 
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ment at overtime rates for weekend 
work. Instead, in 1969 it fired Hardi- 
son, and Hardison sued. 

Last week, in a 7 to 2 decision, the 
Supreme Court sidestepped the consti- 
tutional problems in the case, but it dealt 
what dissenting Justice Thurgood Mar- 
shall called “a fatal blow” to most of 
the means of enforcing the Civil Rights 
Act in religious cases. The majority de- 
cision, written by Byron White, said that 
many employees had “strong but per- 
haps nonreligious reasons for not work- 
ing on weekends,” and that the law can- 
not be construed to “require an employer 
to discriminate against some employees 
in order to enable others to observe their 
Sabbath.” White said there was no ob- 
jection to employers and employees 
working out accommodations in such 
cases (for Sundays as well as Saturdays), 
but he added that there was no need for 
the employer to suffer “undue hardship” 
or to spend more than minimal money 
and effort in the process. 

In dissent, Justice Marshall argued 
that the decision “seriously eroded” the 
nation’s “hospitality to religious dis- 
sent.” Said he: “A society that truly val- 
ues religious pluralism cannot compel 
adherents of minority religions to make 
the cruel choice of surrendering their re- 
ligion or their job.” In recent years, how- 
ever, the court has consistently leaned 
toward separation of church and state 
On one hand, it forbade civil author- 
ities to require Amish children to attend 
public schools until the age of 16; on 
the other, it has knocked down all new 
allempts to finance parochial schools 
with public funds. Says Virginia Law 
Professor A.E. Howard: “The Burger 
court has virtually written the book on 
religious freedom. This court has shown 
no reluctance to tackle these First 
Amendment problems with a constitu- 
tional theory firmly in mind.” 


The Strain in Plains 


There were two worship services for 
the white Baptists of Plains, Ga., last 
week. One group met as usual at the 
Plains Bapust Church, made famous in 
Jimmy Carter's presidential race, while 
a group that has forsaken Plains Bap- 
list gathered at a little-used Lutheran 
church five miles out of town. After Sun- 
day-school classes on the lawn and in 
the woods, 30 dissidents heard Sumter 
County Agent Tim Lawson, their chief 
organizer, announce that the Rev. Fred 
Collins of nearby Camilla had agreed 
to be pastor of the fledgling Bottsford 
Baptist Mission. Collins, 34, left Plains 
Baptist in frustration three years ago 

There was another important an- 
nouncement. Hugh Carter, state senator 
and cousin of the President, came up to 
lead in prayer and declared that he had 
just resigned after 31 years as a deacon 
and 28 years as church clerk at Plains 
Baptist. The new mission would have 
his “complete dedication,” he said. Like 
other local families, the Carter clan is di- 
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HUGH CARTER AT BOTTSFORD MISSION 
He calls opponents “full of hate.” 


vided over what to do. So far the other 
Carters are sticking with the family 
church, and President Carter, who has 
Officially transferred to a Washington 
church, is expected to attend Plains Bap- 
list when he is in town. 

After the service, Cousin Hugh 
spoke harshly about the people running 
Plains Baptist. He described them as 
“anti-Carter, anti-black and full of 
hate.” A woman who played piano for 
the Bottsford service was more benign 
Said she: “Il have no animosity toward 
anyone in the other church. I pray for 
them, and I pray for us.” 

The divisions in the Plains Baptist 
Church became critical when black 
Preacher Clennon King challenged its 
whites-only membership policy late in 
the presidential campaign. When the 
deacons panicked and canceled services 
the Sunday before Election Day, Pastor 
Bruce Edwards told reporters that the 
eleven-year-old policy was “immoral 
and sinful” and that deacons routinely 
used the term niggers. At President-elect 
Carter's urging, the church later voted 
reluctantly to admit blacks. But an Old 
South faction, which disliked both Ed- 
wards’ remarks and the fact that he had 
adopted a Polynesian boy, maneuvered 
to fire the pastor. Edwards quit instead 
The situation deteriorated until those 
who oppose the old guard and favor 
moderate racial views started worship- 
ing by themselves last month. After a 
farewell sermon before the dissident 
Baptists this week, Edwards will fly to 
his new church in Makakilo, Hawaii 

The situation in Plains now is that 
the main church, which is looking for a 
new pastor, has voted to admit blacks 
but does not really want any, The dis- 
sident church, which says it would wel- 
come blacks, does not so far have any 















Married. Lesley Hornby. 27. singer 
and former model, better known as 
Twiggy; and Michael Witney, 44, an 
American actor (The Way West, W);she 
for the first time, he for the second: in 
Richmond, England 

. 

Died. Dr. George Constantin Cot- 
zias, 58, neurologist who developed the 
widely used L-dopa drug treatment for 
Parkinson’s disease; of lung cancer: in 
Manhattan. Greek-born Cotzias left his 
Nazi-occupied homeland in 1941 and 
came to the US. for medical training 
In 1967 he found that the drug Levo- 
dihydroxyphenylalanine successfully 
countered the major chemical deficiency 
in the brains of Parkinson victims; the 
discovery led him to an understanding 
of the biochemical abnormalities under- 
lying the disease. When he learned he 
had cancer in 1973, Cotzias expanded 
his research to that field as well 

. 

Died. Wernher von Braun, 65, Ger- 
man-born impresario of the U.S. space 
program: of cancer; in Alexandria, Va 
(see SCIENCE) 

. 

Died. Nathan Homer Knorr, 72, 
third president of the Watch Tower Bi- 
ble and Tract Society, the 105-year-old 
denomination also known as Jehovah's 
Witnesses; after a long illness; in Wall- 
kill, N.Y. During his 35 years as pres- 
ident of the society, which believes that 
Armageddon is near at hand, Knorr 
helped build up its membership from 
113,000 to | million, in 80 countries. A 
vigorous preacher, Knorr charged that 
organized religion was working the 
world’s destruction by perverting the Bi- 
ble’s teaching 

a 

Died. Tom Campbell Clark, 77. for- 
mer Supreme Court Justice (1949-1967). 
of an apparent heart attack: in Man- 
hattan. The genial, Texas-born Clark 
came to Washington in 1937 and rose 
quickly in the Department of Justice. 
where he prosecuted war fraud cases. A 
close associate of Senator Harry Tru- 
man, he was appointed Attorney Gen- 
eral when Truman became President 
and an Associate Justice four years lat- 
er. Clark initially aroused Truman’s ire 
by joining the court's conservative wing, 
but gradually moved leftward as a mem- 
ber of the Warren Court. He wrote sev- 
eral far-reaching liberal opinions, in- 
cluding one prohibiting mandatory 
Bible reading in public schools, and an- 
other forbidding state criminal prosecu- 
tors to use evidence seized during ille- 
gal searches. To avoid conflict-of- 
interest charges, he retired from the 
court in 1967 when his son Ramsey was 
appointed Attorney General, but re- 
mained an active circuit-riding jurist, 
the first judge to sit in all eleven US 
Courts of Appeals 
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IT’S OUR PROMISE TO OPEN OUR DOORS, OUR CARS, 


This has been an outstanding year for Buick sales. In fact 
with a little help, 1977 could be the best year in Buick’s 75-year 
history—which is no small milestone 

That's why we’re making a special effort to reach a lot of 
people who've never had the rather special experience of 
driving a1977 Buick 

Here’s the plan 


LeSABRE AND ELECTRA ARE 
OPEN FOR INSPECTION. 


They're our trim new full-size models, and we'd like you to 
give them your closest scrutiny 

Because they merit it 

Take LeSabre: Meaningful room for six adults. Yet agile In 
city traffic. V-6 power is standard, as is automatic transmission 

And according to EPA estimates, LeSabre with that engine 


GET YOU INTO ANEW 


and transmission got an estimated 25 miles per gallon in the 
highway test, 17 in the city. For a combined rating of 20 mpg 

Naturally, your mileage may vary, depending on how an d 
where you drive, your car’s condition and its available 
equipment, and California estimates are lower 

But mileage figures like that—in a full-size Buick, no less 

Then there's Electra: The ultimate Buick. It, too, is trimmer 
and lighter on its feet than its predecessors 

Ride has always been a Buick trademark. And the 1977 
Buick Electra’s is most impressive 

Standard power assists include automatic transmission 
power steering and brakes, electric windows and a 350 cubic 
inch, 4bbl. V-8 engine. According to EPA estimates, it got 
22 mpg in the highway test, and 15 in the city. Or 17 mpg 
combined. (California estimates are lower.) But that, we think Is 
something for a car of Electra’s stature 
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OUR MINDS...TO TRY TO DO WHATEVER IT TAKES TO 


BUICK THIS SUMMER. 


In either case, visit your Buick dealer as soon as possible, 
while the selection of models, colors and equipment is at its best 


OUR DEALERS ARE OPEN 
AND READY. 

Something else you'll find when you visit your Buick dealer 
is a pleasantly refreshing atmosphere. His staff of trained people 
will do their very best to please 

And to underscore that, a number of our dealers are 
going to keep their doors open extra hours this summer to 
accommodate evening shoppers 


OUR DEALERS WILL HONOR 
ANY REASONABLE REQUEST. 


Ask, and they'll try. Perhaps you'd like to tour the Service 


Department. Or meet the Service Manager 
Or let's say you want a color that isn’t in stock. Ask, and 
they'll try to locate it for you 


OUR DEALERS ARE OPEN 
TO REASONABLE OFFERS. 


Your Buick dealer is really going to try to put you in a new 

Buick this summer. Which means he’s prepared to consider any 
z=, Offer he feels is reasonable 

Pr, se So why not make him one? 
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CK PS: Enjoy your new Buick 











MARCEL MARCEAU MAKES HIS MARK FOR A PLEASED PRESIDENT & FAMILY 


The silence was deafening in 
Washington's Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts—as it always is dur 
ing a performance by French Mime 
Marcel Marceau. A studious Amy Car 
ter, sitting on her father’s knee, diligent 
ly read over the program notes, some 
what unnecessary labor considering the 
French mimic’s talent for making him 
After the 
performance, the presidential party paid 
Jimmy Carter pr 
absolutely 


self wordlessly understood 


a visit. backstage 
nounced the mime’s work 
and said he was most im 


Never 


unbelievable 
pressed with a sketch entitled 





War Again.” Said Marceau 


greatest honor that could be paid to a 


Nis ts the 


Frenchman 
os 
Some might consider Rock Star Al- 
ice Cooper to be oral rot personified. Lit 
tle do they know. Having dabbled witt 
is and hanging by the neck, the 


exponent of amplified Grand 
gnol is rooting for pearly whiteness 

yucky 
tour, beginning this week. To that end 
(a.k.a. Vincent Damon Furnier 


has added four dancing molars to his 


blackness on his latest road 





¢ oope! 


act, along with a toothbrush suitable for 


ALICE COOPER BRUSHING UP AGAINST ONE OF HIS TOOTHY ACQUAINTANCES 





RUBYE BEATTIE LOOKING VERY FAMILIAR 


Says he You 


be too big for oral hy 


a masticaling mastodor 


can never giene 

Fangs a lot 
e 

Her birthday happens to be June 16 

the eve of the anniversary of the Wa 

tergate break-in, a significant date in the 

annals of Publisher Katharine Graham's 

the Washington Post. So 

throw a 60th 

birthday party for her that to avoid con 


newspaper 
many friends wanted to 
fusion or hurt feelings, she threw one 
herself at her home in Georgetow: 
Cracked Toastmaster Art Buchwald to 
some 100 old chun the hostess To 
people who do not know her personal 
ly, Kay Graham ts c 


powerful woman i 


nsidered the most 
America, but for 
close to her she is 





those of us who ; 
the most powerful woman in the world 
a 
Newly ay nted U.S. Ambassador 
to Japan Mike Mansfield has just arrived 
in Toky but 


new marke 


already he may have 


t for publishers 














of American slang dictionaries. Mon 
ana-born Mansfield started off his first 
Mhicial press rence with the dec 
arauon: “Ladies and gentlemen. I'm the 
new boy on the block. Shoot’ Blank 


ness crept across the face of Mansfield’s 
interpreter 


la 


meaning junior ¢ 


then he recovered, In trans 
I ne KOZOh AO 
Shox 


That seemed to work 


on new boy 








simply ignored 


a 





al 





but afterward, some of the more curi- 
ous Japanese reporters were still polite- 
ly buttonholing U.S. embassy officials to 
find out what on earth the honorable 
gentleman had said 

. 

“Do you know what it’s like to be 
mobbed by 500 people coming at you 
from different directions?” moans Ru- 
bye Beattie, who does. “I understand 
why they have Secret Service agents 
Rubye’s knowledge of hungry throngs 
derives from one striking fact: she is a 
dead ringer for First Lady Rosalynn Car- 
ter. The fortyish Beverly Hills housewife 
did not really take note of the resem- 
blance until Rosalynn appeared on the 
cover of PEOPLE magazine last Novem- 
ber and friends around the country del- 
uged Rubye with wittily inscribed cop- 
ies. Now she hopes to get on a TV show 
or two and has got herself an agent (who 
also manages a Jimmy Carter look- 
alike). There is, however, one little dif- 
ference between Rubye and Rosalynn 
Rubye is a Republican 

a 

“My dropping out of college was a 
family agreement,” says Gerald Ford's 
daughter, Susan, who left the University 
of Kansas last month to become a pho- 
tographer. “My parents are proud that 
at my age I already have a career when 
most kids don’t.” Only 19, she has wast- 
ed little time in landing a toothsome as- 
signment. Susan arrives at Martha's 
Vineyard this week to begin work as spe- 
cial photographer on the set of Jaws 2 
The glitter of the silver screen has few at- 
tractions, however. for her brother 
Steve, 21. After rehearsing last week for 
the part of Tom, the young jock foot- 
ball player. in the film version of the 
“50s musical Grease, Steve decided that 
acting was not for him. He returned to 
his horse, King’s Rockett, and cow- 
punching with friends in Newport 
Beach, Calif 

» 

The ground has finally been broken 
for former President John F. Kennedy's 
library memorial near the harbor cam- 
pus of the University of Massachusetts 
in Boston. The nine-story glass and con- 
crete structure (estimated cost: $14 mil- 
lion), designed by Architect IM. Pei, will 
contain some 28 million pages of pres- 
idential papers as well as other exhib- 
its. On hand for the sod turning, each 
with a silver shovel, were J.F.K.’s Moth- 
er Rose, 86. Brother Edward, 45, Chil- 
dren Caroline, 19, and John Jr., 16, and 
Widow Jacqueline Onassis, 47. Refer- 
ring to the long controversy over the me- 
morial—the “townies” in Cambridge 
had objected to the original site near 
the Harvard campus—Senator Edward 
Kennedy said that “after 14 years at sea 
our ship is coming safely into port. And 
what a beautiful port it is—Jack would 
be proud of us today.” 








Hotpots of the Urban Night 


They are classy, flashy and splashy 
They cater to singles, couples and triples 
straights and gays and feys, blacks and 
whites, the well-shaped or the merely well- 
heeled—and just about anyone else who 
yearns to break out of 9-to-5 humdrum 
into a space-age world of mesmerie light- 
ing, Neronian décor and, of course, music 


music, music. They are the new breed of 


discothéque, moth-gathering hotpots of 


the urban night. Discomania is the latest 
passion of faddish, fickle American city 
dwellers, turning daytime Jekylis and 
Jacquelines into nocturnal and nonma- 
levolent Hydes and Heidis gyrating 
through smoke and decibels in a Cin- 
derella world of self-stardom 


The new discos are strobe light- 


years removed from the borax doites of 


the ‘60s—most of which died a well-de- 
served death. In place of the tacky, bare- 
closets wired for din, push and 
crush, the best new places project sen 
suality, exclusivity and luxury. And they 
are booming: there are some 15,000 dis- 
cos in the U.S. today, v. 3,000 only two 
years ago. Many of the night places are 
for members only, with fees and dues 
ranging as high as $1,000 a year. Many 
have good——and expensive—restaurants 
and such added recreational lures as 
pool, pinball and backgammon rooms 
In many, the furnishings can best be de- 
scribed as haut kitsch: kaleidoscopic 
lighting, silver vinyl banquettes, tented 
nooks, birch trees hung with twinkly 
Italian lights, jungles of synthetic plants, 
Plexiglas floors. Not a few, however, are 
decorated in notably good taste; and 
some seem to have been designed by the 


wall 


CHICAGOANS DOING THEIR THING AT ZORINE’S (TOP RIGHT); 
MANHATTANITES FOG-BOUND AT NEW YORK, NEW YORK; GYRATING AT STUDIO 54 


people who went on to make Star Wars 

The patrons too have changed. The 
new boogie bunch dress up for the oc- 
casion—with shoulders, backs, breasts 
and midriffs tending to be nearly bare 
Outside of a few old-style “meat racks” 

mostly homosexual hangouts—few 
disco freaks today turn out in jeans, 
shorts, T shirts or sandals. Designers like 
Halston make women’s clothes just for 
dancing. “The dress becomes your danc- 
ing partner,” he says, and Photographer 
Francesco Scavullo claims that the 
“young and exciting fashions in the dis- 
cos are the only clothes today.” Danc- 
ing styles have progressed and mel- 
lowed. The hustle and the bus stop, the 
rope and the roach have largely been re- 
placed in the past year by either a lan- 
guid free-form oscillation or neojitter- 
bug. There is even an occasional foxtrot, 
Lindy or waltz—to the 200/ version of 
the Blue Danube. However the patrons 
dance, the new discos are designed, says 
Boston Disco Manager Mark Hugo, to 
make “everyone feel like a star.” 

The music almost everywhere is 
“disco sound”: heavy back beat, up-tem- 
po, often with Big Band effects. Favor- 
ite artists are Barry White, Gloria 
Gaynor, Donna Summer, the Silver 
Convention, Maynard Ferguson, Shala- 
mar, Marvin Gaye, the Bee Gees, the 
Isley Brothers, Jerry Butler—as well as 
Sinatra, Como and Glenn Miller. They 
are cunningly selected by the all-impor- 
tant disco jockeys who keep a hawk’'s 
eye on the floor and choreograph the 
dancers by changing the pace and style 
of the records and tapes. Says Chicago 
Disco Jockey Paul Weisberg: “I look 





















































around and get a feeling for the mood 
the age and the dress of the people 

TiME’s Discoguide 

> In Manhattan, Studio 54, once the 
baroque Fortune Gallo Opera House 
and later a CBS studio, has been trans- 
formed into a dancer’s Disneyland 
(membership $125 a year). The vast 
(5,000 sq. ft.) shuffle area is a stage, with 
theatrical lighting. scrims and back- 
drops rising as high as 85 ft. A dozen 
pencil-thin poles of red and yellow light 
blink, twirl, rise and fall amid the danc- 
ers; revolving silver prisms above the 
dance floor reflect flashing strobes. In 
all, there are 450 different special ef- 
fects, including snowfalls (plastic) and 
a giant half-moon with glowing nose and 


Deco phantasmagoria of mirrors, sweep- 
ing staircases, balconies and nooks, in a 
style evocative of old French Line ships 
“Do your own thing.” say the owners 
and communicate.” 

> In Los Angeles, the newest place 
is Dillon's, which has four floors (one 
loud); on each, patrons can monitor the 
action elsewhere on closed-circuit TV 
The most elegant disco is still 4'4-year- 
old Pip’s, whose members are hand 
picked by the board of directors (mem- 
bership costs $1,000. plus $30 monthly 
dues). “We live in a status world, and 
Pip’s is status,” says Stan Herman, a 
Beverly Hills realtor who founded the 
place with Playboy Publisher Hugh Hef- 
ner. Couples who join sign contracts pro- 








PIP’S PEOPLE TAKE TIME OUT FOR BACKGAMMON AT THEIR LOS ANGELES CLUB 
In place of din, push and crush—sensuality, exclusivity and luxury. 


spoon (a coke joke). While Studio 54 is 
fast, loud and frenzied, the month-old 
New York New York (membership 
$150) is cool and comparatively low 
decibel. Borrowing from the Hayden 
Planetarium, light specialists have de- 
vised a laser-beam system that throws 
streamers of color over the dancers and 
peppers the floor with shards of light 
At one moment, the crowd may be en- 
veloped by a mixture of fog and Fabergé 
at another, clouds of red smoke billow 
from the floor, subsiding in a gentle 
shower of emerald as a green laser beam 
bounces off mirrored balls festooning the 
ceiling, 

> In Chicago. the top spot ts Zo 
rine’s, described by Interior Decorator 
(and minor partner) Richard Himmel 
as “a neighborhood saloon for rich peo- 
ple.” Though membership costs $350 
plus $75 annual dues, the club claims 
2.400 cardholders. Zorine’s is an Art 
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viding for a second membership at the 
price of the first in case their marriages 
break up. Catering mostly to prosperous 
professional and business people and 
show biz stars (habitués include Paul 
Newman, Peter Falk, Tony Curtis, Lu- 
cille Ball, Dean Martin and Frank Si- 
natra), the casually elegant disco area 
resembles a luxurious living room 

> San Francisco's fizziest is four- 
month-old Mumm ’s, a members-only 
disco (membership $200). so-called be- 
cause the owner wanted a “French-type 
name that was easy to remember.” It is 
frequented by such celebrities as Patty 
Hearst, John Havlicek, Alex Haley, Cic- 
cly Tyson and Mayor George Moscone 

> In Washington, the initials D.C 
stand for Disco Capital, say the night 
stalkers. The most opulent place in town 
is Pisces. where the décor runs to old 
R.K.O. set designs. 1,000-gal. shark- 
filled aquariums. 18-ft. laser-lit cascades 


and tropical flora. Members include Liz 
Taylor, Gregory Peck and Alejandro 
Orfila. secretary-general of the Organi- 
zation of American States, who last Oc- 
tober auctioned off three rare 24-in.- 
high falabella ponies on the dance floor 
The newest In place is The Apple Tree 
The interior resembles a cross between 
a carpenter's loft and a berserk florist’s 
with wooden-slat love seats hung by 
chains from the ceiling. planters full of 
chrysanthemums, floor-to-ceiling mir- 
rors and South American fishing bas- 
kets. Says Co-Owner Rick Parker, 23 
‘We built it to attract females.” It does 
they favor dark-red Clara Bow lips, 
heavy smoky eyelids and multilayered 
mascara, with plumage ranging from 
see-through sheers to stretchy tube tops 
and gauzy drawstring trousers. Among 
holders of some 200 vip cards are Liz 
Ray, Senator S.1. Hayakawa and sun 
dry Washington Redskins 

> In Houston, after only six weeks 
élan claims 6,000 members (at a cur- 
rent $200 a year). Even more popular is 
Pistachio’s. down the block from Nei 
man-Marcus. The club ($100 a year) 
runs to silver, leather and Art Deco and 
boasts 16 computer-controlled projec- 
tors that spew an endless array of im- 
ages (Farrah Fawcett-Majors, Tiffany 
diamonds, fire and snow) on the floor 

> In Atlanta, one of the newest 
swingingest hotpots is Penrod’s, a lush 
ly decorated, laid-back “environment. 
There are also The Foxhunt and The 
Casbah. For the older, squarer set, there 
is Burt's Joint, the focal point of a new 
restaurant opened in May by Burt Reyn- 
olds. Inside the huge Omni Hotel com 
plex, Burt's is designed like a Hollywood 
sound stage, with sets from Show Boar 
the trolley from A Streetcar Named De- 
sire and endless blowups of the owner's 
favorite actor. The sound is radio-ori 
ented, with Sinatra's All the Way and 
the theme from Rocky alternating with 
hard rock. Clientele: unchic 

. 

Dallas also has an clan (the Hous- 
ton-based club has another branch in 
Memphis and is breaking ground for a 
sibling in Chicago), but the hottest place 
in town is Le Jardin. Boston has the 
handsome new Fan Club, of which one 
patron says proudly, “It's ashy enough 
to be New York, only straighter.” Mi 
ami has the pulsating Palm Room in 
the fashionable Palm Bay Club. Disco- 
mania has spread to the suburbs of New 
York, Los Angeles and AUanta, to Hol- 
iday Inns and department store base- 
ments. There is hardly a disco owner 
who is sure that his place will last, giv- 
en the mercurial nature of the trade 
Few, however, doubt that discomania is 
here to stay. As Himmel puts it. “A good 
disco is a place where people can do 
what they want. In a sense it transcends 
reality. ILis pure escapism.” 
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California in Eupeptic Color 


Some landscapes were invented by 
painters and carry their names. The 
stone farmhouse on a lavender Proven- 
cal hill proclaims Cézanne; the shuttered 
hotel room with a blue glimpse of sea be- 
yond a curlicued balcony announces 
Matisse. On a less exalted level, can one 
drive through rural Pennsylvania and 
not think of Andrew Wyeth? It happens 
in California too, through the work of 
Richard Diebenkorn 

If one has admired Diebenkorn’s 
paintings of the late ‘50s, like Balcony, 
1958. or View from the Porch, 1959, one 
comes to see the coastal suburbs of Cal- 
ifornia in terms of them. Parallels of 


ast , 


work was described as abstract expres- 
sionism (the New York style par ex- 
cellence) diluted for West Coast pal- 
ates. If not unserious, at least it was 
not major. “It was always a putdown 
for me in the 50s,” recalls Diebenkorn, 
55, a big, reticent man with a no-non- 
sense bearing. “There were, one was 
told, all the New York artists doing 
strictly abstract painting; but according 
to Art News | was nothing but a land- 
scapist. I resented being cut out from 
the rest, some of whom were as much 

or as little landscapists as myself.” 
No fear of that now, Diebenkorn's 
retrospective of more than 130 works, 
FRED CONRAD 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 





RICHARD DIEBENK ORN GESTURES TO MAKE A POINT AMONG HIS OCEAN PARK PAINTINGS 
“It was always a putdown for me ...1 resented being cut out.” 


white curb and bright green lawn, the 
rising streets and bright evanescent 
houses, the thickly painted figures with 
features eroded by light, the sharp eu- 
peptic color—emerald, persimmon, rust, 
ultramarine: the work was a discovery, 
a naming. For a time most young paint- 
ers in the San Francisco Bay Area, 
where Diebenkorn studied and taught 
art in the late “40s and ‘SOs, tried to do 
it, or something like it 

Landscape as Cop-Out. These 
paintings, central to the so-called West 
Coast look, were the figurative works 
of a man who had once been an ab- 
stract painter and would become one 
again; purist criticism gave them short 
shrift. Landscape was regarded as the 
abstractionist’s cop-out. Diebenkorn’s 
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originally organized by the Albright- 
Knox Art Gallery in Buffalo and now 
at New York’s Whitney Museum, is as 
masterly a demonstration ofa sensibility 
in growth as any living painter could 
set forth. He is not, as the condescending 
tag once read, a California artist, but a 
world figure. He is not an avant-gardist 
either. and his work keeps alluding to 
its sources: the color to Bonnard and 
Matisse, the strong, fractionally unstable 
drawing to Mondrian and Matisse again 
Diebenkorn’s best paintings mediate be- 
tween the moral duty to acknowledge 
the ancestor and the desire to claim one’s 
own experience as unique, unrepeatable 
In short, he is a thoroughly traditional 
artist, for whose work the words “high 
seriousness” might have been invented 


The curious thing is that, in hind- 
sight, the once criticized swings between 
abstract and figurative in Diebenkorn’s 
work seem not to matter. Beyond them, 
one sees the profound consistency with 
which he has pursued his essential lan- 
guage as a painter—how the zigzagging 
pipes under the basin in Corner of Studio 
—Sink, 1963, relate to the angular chops 
of dark shadow in his earlier Berkeley 
landscapes, and are exquisitely refined 
in the later Ocean Parks; how the vit- 
reous transparencies of his Californian 
rooms in the late ‘50s, gridded by mul- 
lions and tabletops, become the sharp 
glazed intercuts of Ocean Park No. 83, 
1975. 

The Ocean Parks, the monumental 
series of paintings Diebenkorn began 
in 1967 and named after the Los An- 
geles suburb where he now lives, have 
attracted their share of hyperbole. One 
New York critic likened them to both 
Rubens’ Marie de Medici cycle in the 
Louvre and Mantegna’s frescoes in the 
Ducal Palace in Mantua—which may 
be the silliest indulgence since Truman 
Capote last compared himself to Mar- 
cel Proust. However, they are certainly 
among the most beautiful declamations 
in the language of the brush to have 
been uttered anywhere in the past 20 
years 

Hidden by Veils. Diebenkorn’s art 
is about sensuous pleasure, qualified and 
tightened by an acute sense of instabil- 
ity: through the paradise of paint, a San 
Andreas fault runs. The syntax of Die- 
benkorn’s marks is delectable in itself. 
One is made witness to the process of 
painting: how this too obtrusive yellow 
is cut back, leaving the ghost of itself 
along a charcoal line; how that 45° cut 
is sharpened, then blurred, then hidden 
by veils of overpainting. To scan the sur- 
face of a big Ocean Park is to watch 
these inflections become a kind of trans- 
parency, bathing the text 

Within limits, the paintings still al- 
lude to landscape. In 1970 Diebenkorn 
was asked to photograph some Califor- 
nia irrigation works, from the air, for 
the U.S. Bureau of Water Reclamation 
The landscape was flat, almost a 
stretched canvas: pages and planes of 
earth, cross-cut by long ditches. Mixed 
with the crystalline light and soft brisk 
colors of the Pacific Coast, that mem- 
ory provided at least some of the ma- 
terial for the Ocean Parks. But not all; 
the paintings are much more than tra- 
ditional landscapes 

They are the medium for one of the 
most exhilarating meditations on struc- 
ture—the tradition being that of pre- 
1914 Matisse and post-1918 Mondrian 
—ever conducted by an American artist 
There are perhaps a dozen living paint- 
ers who vindicate painting's claim to be 
still a major art. Richard Diebenkorn is 
one of them Robert Hughes 
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lg View from the Porch (1959) 


Ocean Park No. 83 (1975) 








Ocean Park No. 60 (1973) 


| Woman on Porch (1958) 
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DEEP INTO THE DEEP: TECHNICIANS CONVERGE ON JACQUELINE BISSET TO FILM UNDERWATER SEQUENCE IN BRITISH VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Deep in the Shallow Waters 


THE DEEP 
Directed by PETER YATES 
Screenplay by PETER BENCHLEY 
and TRACY KEENAN WYNN 


The Deep isn’t—very deep, that is 
It does have, however, a very pretty lady 
(Jacqueline Bisset) who can be observed 
scantily, or at least wetly and therefore 
clingingly, clad on every possible occa 
sion. There is also some pretty under- 
water photography and some pretty fair 
suspense as good guys and bad puys 





thrash around on the ocean bottom look- 
ing for long-lost treasure of the Spanish 
Main, which is all mixed up with some 
more recently misplaced valuables 
morphine that the wicked ones want 
to turn into heroin 
The story also has some pretty se- 
rious problems, or, perhaps more ac- 
curately, some puzzling aspects for what 
is intended as summer-weight enter- 
tainment. The most curious of these is 
a certain unconscious—or ts it semi- 
conscious?—racism. The crowd pursu 
ing the almost-heroin is composed en 
urely of black men, and their interest 
in sexually tormenting Ms. Bisset is at 
least as powerful as their greed for the 
drug. She is cast as a nice innocent kid 
trying lo spend a quiet week in Ber- 
muda with her boy friend. Out scuba 
diving, they discover tantalizing clues 
to both treasures. Very soon she is be- 
ing forced to strip in front of the as 
sembled baddies, though she could not 
possibly conceal the object they seek 
a large medallion—on her pretty per- 
son. A little later they invade her room 
dressed in voodoo getups. smear her 
body with blood and seem to do some- 
thing rather peculiar with a chicken 
claw they're carrying. The sadism is ex- 
cessive for this context, and the em- 
ployment of blacks in the roles of sex 
fiends caters to an ugly racial stereo 
type that should have died with D.W 
Griffith 
Beyond that, there are the Nick 
Nolte and the Robert Shaw problems 
to deal with. The former, playing Bis- 
set's lover, is one of those sun-kissed Cal- 
ifornia lads, very cool and laid-back in 
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the current West Coast fashion among 
males, He made his mark in TV's Rich 
Man, Poor Man, and there is obviously 
a feeling abroad that he can be made 
into a sort of discount Robert Redford 
Anything is possible, but this script 
makes Nolte seem a rather sullen whelp 
If he has any of Redford’s natural ease 
he is unable to force it up between the 
thick lines he has to speak here 
Wearying Ebullience. As for Shaw 
what are we to do with him? He ap 
pears to be a congenitally ebullient fel- 
low, willing to do anything to perk up a 
dull scene. Here he plays the local ex 
pert on treasure hunting, full of unex- 
plained but noisy eccentricities, which 
he cheerfully stresses in a variety of ac- 
cents and many a broad gesture. He pro- 
vides energy in what would otherwise 
be purely expository scenes, but 
rather hard on any scenery or actors who 
happen to get in his way. Over a long 
haul, he is also wearying—like a drunk 
ata party who refuses to shut up 
On balance, however, we probably 
ought to be grateful to him for keeping 
the landlocked portions of the film at 
least fitfully amusing, just as we owe a 
vote of gratitude toa very large and ugly 
eel who lurks menacingly in one of the 
wrecks out there on the reef. He’s not 
quite Bruce the Shark—Benchley’s im 
mortal underwater conceit—but he is 
exceedingly nasty and scary. When we 
are sharing the murky depths with him, 
The Deep can be spooky fun. Indeed, 
they've been clever in piling up devices 
to distract us from the basic problem of 
underwater adventure pictures, namely 
that people moving around in water nec- 
essarily do so with boring slowness. Only 
when it is waddling about on land is 
The Deep dull Richard Schickel 
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Dissonant Duet 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

Directed by MARTIN SCORSESE 
Screenplay by EARL MAC RAUCH 
and MARDIK MARTIN 


Maybe Santayana had it wrong af- 
ter all. “Those who cannot remember 
the past,” he said. “are condemned to re- 
peat it.” But in movieland, it is those 
who can remember the past who seem 
to feel compelled to repeat it. In New 
York, New York, Director Martin Scor- 
sese recalls the big-band era. His is not 
the actual historical period, of course: 
on V-J day. 1945. when the film begins, 
Scorsese was two, and Scriptwriter Earl 
Mac Rauch, who devised the original 
slory, was not yet born. What Scorsese 
is evoking is an epoch of moviemaking 
the heyday of lavish studio musicals 

The terraced nightclubs, the car- 
mine-lipped girls with padded shoul- 
ders, the hokey production number with 
the star swiveling down an immense ab- 
Stract staircase—they're all here. But 
why? Half the time Scorsese is sending 
them up, and the other half trying to 
cash them in at face value for a div- 
idend of unearned nostalgia 

Studied Unreality. If this movie 
were a big-band arrangement, it would 
be a duet for a sax man and a girl sing- 
er, but with the soloists in a different 
key from the band. Smack in the midst 
of the gold-tinsel snowfalls and the stud- 
ied unreality of the sound stages, Scor- 
sese spins oul a naturalistic, contempo- 
rary-feeling melodrama about a 
affair that goes sour 

The effect is disjointed from the 
opening sequence, a frenzied victory cel- 
ebration in a skyscraper nightclub where 
Tommy Dorsey's orchestra is doing a 
radio spot. Unemployed Sax Player Jim- 
my Doyle (Robert De Niro), on a spree 
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in his sporty new civvies. picks up ex 
US.O. Singer Francine Evans (Liza 
Minnelli) in an ill-paced scene that is 
lumbered with flat. witless dialogue 
(“Give me your phone number.” “No.” 
"Yes." “No.” “Yes.”). Francine con- 
ceives an exasperated fondness for him. 
gets him a job in the road band she works 
for. and eventually marries him 

As the 1940s wane, so do the bands 

The singers. boosted by the burgeoning 
record industry, become stars. Jimmy 
drifis disconsolately into jazz gigs in 
Harlem, while Francine heads for the 
top of the charts and Hollywood. Their 
marriage cannot survive. Jimmy splits 
on the day Francine bears their child 

De Niro brings formidable energy 
and intensity to Jimmy's goofball streak 
his sulks, his frustrated rage. But the rea- 
son such a character, as written. should 
interest us remains as clusive as the Lost 
Chord. De Niro is unable to move the 
role beyond the capsule description by 
the bandleader (played by Big Band Vet- 
eran Georgie Auld. who also supplies 
the sax solos on the sound track) who 
first hires Jimmy. “Jimmy plays a bar- 
relful of sax,” says the leader, “but he’s 
a top pain in the ass.” 

As Francine, Minnelli is wholesome. 
glib, plucky—more a familiar manner 
than a characterization. Despite some 
heavy histrionics in her marital squab- 
bles with Jimmy. there is a sense in her 
performance of counting the choruses 
till her next solo. Indeed, the latter half 
of the film moves toward her virtual apo- 
theosis in a series of climactic produc- 
tion numbers. Their impact depends on 
how you feel about Liza’s nightclub act 
As she struts and belts her way to the fin- 
ish, with crowds cheering and the cam- 
era gazing on adoringly, one may not 
be able to help thinking: If only she had 
said no one more time back there on 
V-J day Christopher Porterfield 
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WIDDOES & GLOVER IN EARNEST 


THE THEAT 


Frivolity’s Finest Hour 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 
by OSCAR WILDE 















Adroit, stylish, nimble, this is a first- 
rate revival of a classic. Here is Wilde 
the autocrat of the dining table, drop- 
ping epigrams like pearls before wine 

With The Importance of Being Ear- 
nest Wilde raises frivolity to high fash- 
on, attains a comic nirvana through 
sheer nonsense. Apart from a wonder- 
fully sly-tongued cast, which this pro- 
duction has, the play demands a direc- 
tor who can crack the combination of its 
elegant wit and satirical wisdom with 
the silky fingers ofa safe robber. Stephen 
Porter is just that sort of director, and the 
stamp of his assurance is his total trust 
in the playwright 

It takes a great deal of trust. Consid- 
er some of the outlandish elements of the 
play: its baby found in a handbag, its im- 
perious dowager, Lady Bracknell (Eliz- 
abeth Wilson), who is “a monster with- 
out being a myth.” its one young man 
John Worthing (James Valentine}, who 
invents a dissolute brother, and its other 
young man, Algernon Moncrieff (John 
Glover), who blithely proceeds to imper- 
sonate him. This is farce walking the 
tightrope of absurdity. But it is also farce 
al Ils most urbane—as insolently mono- 
cled in manner as it is killingly high- 
toned in language 

In this game of verbal lawn tennis, 
the two bogus brothers are matched with 
two demurely saucy maidens. As Cecily 
Cardew and Gwendolen Fairfax, Kath- 
leen Widdoes and Patricia Conolly lob 
and volley Wilde's lines with devastating 
precision. The Fourth of July will be a 
little early this year. Over Manhattan's 
Circle in the Square Theater. comic 
flares light the night sky T.E. Kalem 
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Darkening Storm over Gulf 


Few U.S. corporations have been so 
badly tarred by revelations of illegal po- 
litical contributions at home and ques- 
tionable payments abroad as Gulf Oil 
Corp. Since those dark days a year and 
a half ago, Gulf had seemed to make 
considerable progress in restoring its 
reputation. Among other things, it oust- 
ed Chairman Bob Dorsey and replaced 
him with Jerry McAfee, who had run 
its Canadian oil subsidiary 
and had no connection with 
the payoffs. Yet last week 
the Pittsburgh-based multi- 
national was enmeshed in a 
new web of scandal—espe- 
cially concerning a uranium 
price-fixing cartel that it 
had joined with McAfee’s 
awareness 

That was not Gulfs only 
problem. A federal grand jury 
in Pittsburgh last week also 
indicted two Gulf executives, 
Vice President Fred W. Stan- 
defer and Tax Compliance 
Manager Joseph F. Fitzger- 
ald, on charges of bribing 
an Interna] Revenue Service 
agent who audited Gulfs 


CHAIRMAN JERRY McAFEE MOPS 
BROW WHILE TESTIFYING BEFORE 
CONGRESS; MINING URANIUM ORE 



























books. According to the indictment, 
Gulf paid $3,300 in air fares, lodging 
and other perks, to send the tax man, 
Cyril J. Niederberger, and his family on 
five vacation trips to such places as Peb- 
ble Beach, Calif., and Las Vegas. Nied- 
erberger has already been convicted for 
his part in the scandal and is appealing 
a six-month jail sentence. During his 
trial the Government charged that 


Niederberger greatly under- 
estimated the amount Gulf 
paid to political candidates 
Serious as the bribery 
charges were, they are far 
overshadowed by the urani- 
um cartel. Gulf, through its 
Canadian mining subsidiary, 
was the only U.S.-affiliated 
member. Other participants 
were the governments of 
Canada, France, Australia 
and South Africa, a string 
of major uranium-producing 
companies in those countries 
and an English-based mining 
company, Rio Tinto-Zinc 
According to a stack of 
sensitive Gulf and Canadi- 
an government documents 
subpoenaed by a House 
Commerce subcommittee 
and made public last week 
the cartel was highly orga- 
nized, with a paid secretariat 
in Paris and detailed rules for 
rigging bids, allocating mar- 
kets and driving up prices 
Though the cartel existed 
only from 1972 to 1975. it ap- 
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d-saats 


pears to have hit a jackpot. During that 
period world uranium prices exploded 
from $6 a pound to more than $40; they 
are still around that level. 

One consequence of the price rise 
was that Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
in 1975 reneged on contracts it had 
made with 27 US. utilities to supply 
them with uranium for their reactors 
at an average price of $9.50 a pound 
for 20 years. The utilities sued Wes- 
tinghouse and the matter is still before 
the courts. Westinghouse in turn sued 
29 uranium producers, including Gulf, 
charging them with price fixing. A 
Washington grand jury began inves- 
tigating last year after the Justice De- 
partment, which is also probing the 
matter, received a number of Gulf doc- 
uments. If an antitrust case against the 
producers could be made to stick, Wes- 
tinghouse’s legal justification for scrap- 
ping its contracts would be greatly 
strengthened 

The disclosure of the documents by 
the subcommittee was protested by em- 
barrassed Gulf officials. McAfee and 
other Gulf executives have contended 
that Gulf was in effect pressured by 
the Canadians to join the cartel under 
an implied threat of being run out of 
Canada. Congressman Albert A. Gore 
Jr..a Tennessee Democrat, sarcastically 
told McAfee: “You say that Gulf Oil 
was some kind of corporate Patty 
Hearst, you were forced to do this.” A 
former Gulf official, L.T. Gregg. tes- 
tified that he had helped to draft a let- 
ter that went out on Canadian gov- 
ernment stationery asking Gulf to join 
the cartel. Other papers, the subcom- 
mittee contends, portray Gulf as a will- 
ing, even eager, participant. A Gulf 
representative helped draw up the car- 
tel's rules, and Gregg conceded that he 
had proposed one specific price increase 

No Effect. Gore also knocked a 
hole in Gulfs contention that the car- 
tel’s actions had no effect on prices in 
the U.S.. which produces almost all of 
its own uranium. The Congressman 
asked S.A. Zagnoli, president of Gulf 
Mineral Resources Co., whether the car- 
tel’s boosting of world prices was “ef- 
fective in raising the prices for all U.S 
utilities that purchased supplies of ura- 
nium in foreign markets,” After some 
hedging, Zagnoli conceded that “to the 
extent that US. utilities bought over- 
seas, they probably paid a higher price.” 
The points are important: Gulf would 
be subject to U.S. antitrust action only 
if its participation in the cartel was vol- 
untary and the cartel’s actions had an 
impact on U.S. commerce 

The subcommittee’s hearings are al 
ready making waves abroad. Last week 
Canadian Finance Minister Donald 
Macdonald called on President Carter 
to halt any further congressional in 
vestigations into the cartel. Ottawa con- 
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tends that it helped set up the cartel in 
order to defend Canadian miners 
against “predatory” tactics of American 
uranium producers, who it contends 
were selling uranium at “loss-leader” 
prices. At the time the cartel was 
formed, the U.S. accounted for 70° of 
the world market. and imports from 
Canada and other foreign countries were 
banned 

At week’s end the subcommittee’s 
chairman, John E. Moss, a California 
Democrat, said the entire matter might 
be turned over to the Justice Depart- 
ment to determine whether Gulf broke 
any U.S. laws. In addition, the evi- 
dence now being gathered on Gulfss ac- 
tions will provide potent ammunition 
for Congressmen who want to force 
the oil companies out of non-petrole- 
um energy fields 


AIRLINES 


London for only $236 


This puts transatlantic air travel 
in the pocket of the workingman,” pro- 
claimed Freddie Laker, the scrappy 
founder of Britain's Laker Airways, 
when in 1971 he first proposed Sky- 
train “shuttle” flights between New 
York and London at rock-bottom prices 
Six years of governmental turbulence 
have held up the takeoff, but last week 
President Carter approved Laker’s plan 
Since the British government assented 
in February, Laker’s three red, white 
and black DC-10s are now cleared to 
begin flying passengers Sept. 26 at the 
lowest fares ever quoted: $236 round 
trip, v. $631 for a 14- to 21-day sum- 
mer excursion fare and up to $379 for 
a charter ticket on competing lines 

But talk about no frills! There will 
be no reservations: seats will be sold 
at the airport on a first-come, first- 
served basis, beginning six hours be- 
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fore the departure of each flight (one 
flight per day off-season, eleven week- 
ly during the summer). A passenger 
who arrives after a flight is sold out 
will have to wait up to 24 hours for 
the next one. No free food will be 
served; passengers will have to bring 
their own snacks or buy meals on board 
(about $3 for a steak dinner). At the 
New York end, Laker’s planes will use 
Kennedy Airport—but in Britain they 
will operate out of Stansted Airport, 
45 miles from London—and an incon- 
venient place to be stuck overnight 
Rival Shuttle. Laker is confident 
of making a profit; to do so, he will have 
to fill an average two-thirds of the 345 
seats on each flight during the summer 
rush. Pan Am and TWA, which hope 
to attract some of Laker’s customers, are 
sure to offer some rival shuttle of their 
own, or at least cut-rate stand-by seat- 
ing on regularly scheduled flights. Some 
other transatlantic lines may do so too 
but not Laker’s state-owned compet- 
itor, British Airways. British authorities 
do not plan to grant British Airways a 
Skytrain-type license 
The U.S. Civil Aeronautics Board 
has approved Laker’s Skytrain for a one- 
year experimental period only and can 
cancel the flights on 15-days’ notice 
should the British government prevent 
US. carriers from starting competing 
bargain services. Whether that happens 
probably depends on what progress U.S 
and British negotiators make in con- 
cluding a new agreement to regulate the 
number of flights and seats offered on 
the North Atlantic route. The Bermuda 
Agreement between the two countries 
expires midnight Tuesday. The British 
demand that in a new pact their lines re- 
ceive half the revenues produced by 
flights between the U.S. and Britain, + 
about 30% at present. The U.S. argues 
that nearly three-quarters of that traffic 
is generated on its shores and that the 
British are trying primarily to make up 


for British Airways’ heavy losses. The 
Bermuda Agreement could be extended 
while negotiations continue—but if it is 
not, U.S, and British lines would have 
to suspend all regularly scheduled flights 
between the two countries. At week’s 
end, U.S. carriers were making contin- 
gency plans to land London-bound pas- 
sengers in Amsterdam or Paris. Even 
then, Laker Airways would not be 
grounded; it could continue its busy 
charter service 
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Coffee Simmers Down 


Stimulating news for coffee lovers 
prices are declining 

For about two years coffee drinkers 
have bitterly watched prices jump from 
$1.46 a lb. to more than $4. A crop-kill- 
ing frost in Brazil in 1975 touched off 
frantic bidding by buyers who feared a 
shortage; several coffee-producing coun 
tries aggravated the rise by increasing 
export taxes on the beans. Now the U.S 
Department of Agriculture forecasts 
that Brazil, which normally grows about 
a third of the world’s supply, will har- 
vest about 17 million bags of beans in 
the crop year that begins Oct. 1—not 
far from double the 1976-77 crop of 9.5 
million bags. In all, world production 
this year should increase about 14% 
That would still leave output about 9% 
below pre-frost totals, but U.S. Agricul- 
ture Department experts are optimistic 
Says one: “If we get past this growing 
season without a bad frost, we'll defi- 
nitely be headed back toward pre-1975 
production.” 

At the same time, responding to the 
high prices and consumer boycotts, U.S 
coffee drinkers reduced their consump- 
tion by 17% in the past year. Slack de- 
mand and the prospect of heavy har- 
vests have driven down futures prices 
on the New York Coffee and Sugar Ex- 
change. Contracts for coffee beans to be 
delivered in July fell to $1.95 last week 
a drop of $1.45 a lb. since April 14 

Some A. & P. stores and other su- 
permarkets will knock about 20¢ a Ib 
off retail prices this week. But because 
of inflation, only those who drink much 
stronger stuff expect a return of those 
$1.46-a-lb. levels of two years ago 


POLLUTION 


° ° 
EPA’s Big Win 

In its constant skirmishing with 
companies, the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency last week won its biggest 
victory yel in a water-pollution case. Af- 
ter five years of litigation, U.S. Steel 
Corp. agreed to stop dumping cyanide, 
ammonia and phenols—all toxic pollut- 
ants—into Lake Michigan and the 
Grand Calumet River from its huge 
works at Gary, Ind. It has been 
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pumping out 16,700 Ibs. a day of solids 
part of them toxic 

In a negotiated truce with the EPA 
the company also consented to pay $3.45 
million in fines for violating federal and 
state water- and air-pollution standards 
Further, US. Steel pledged to spend $70 
million to equip the Gary works with 
new water-pollution-control equipment 
and $1 million to pay for research on 
water-treatment systems and the impact 
of dissolved solids on Lake Michigan 

EPA Midwest Enforcement Director 


STOCK MARKET 





James McDonald calls the consent de- 
cree a “monumental first” that will help 
the agency in bargaining with other 
companies and communities (including 
the city of Detroit) that resist its decrees 
Says McDonald: “We are going to be 
very firm and seek substantial penal- 
ties.” One indication of the agency's 
hard line: before the consent decree, it 
had begun proceedings to make US 
Steel ineligible to win federal contracts 
By contrast. the stiff cost of the consent 
decree was a small price to pay 


The Star Wars Explosion 


‘It is the biggest picture to play a 
Broadway theater—ever,” says a 
spokesman for Loews, the conglomerate 
that operates one of the nation’s largest 
movie chains. That kind of talk about 
the science-fiction movie Star Wars 
finds avid listeners among investors and 
stockbrokers disgusted by the aimless 
zigs and zags of a dispirited market. The 
price of shares in 20th Century-Fox, the 
maker of Star Wars, has more than dou 
bled since the film opened in 32 the 
aters four weeks ago, leading a boom in 
movie and entertainment stocks gener 
ally. MGM has roared from $16 to 
$24.25 this year, Columbia Pictures 
shares have doubled to $15.75, and even 
Boston-based General Cinema Corp., a 
theater chain, has become an investors 
favorite. Says Columbia Executive Dan 


Melnick: “It's a reflection of a solid 
performance by the motion-picture 
companies.” 


T Shirts. Produced at a cost of $10 
million, Star Wars by most estimates 
will gross $100 million this year alone 
Fox, which owns 60°¢ of the picture (Di- 
rector George Lucas and some partners 
share the rest) stands to gain $30 mil 
lion. Add in Fox’s share of cult mer- 
chandise already inspired by the film 

model spaceships, T shirts, 640,000 
sound-track record albums, figurines of 
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the movie's fantastic characters, such as 
Artoo-Detoo and Chewbacca—and the 
company stands to stash away a lot of 
cash. On top of that, Fox has in dis- 
tribution several other movies that are 
hot at the box office, including The Oth- 
er Side of Midnight and Silver Streak 

The run-up in Fox’s stock (about 
90% of the outstanding shares have 
changed hands in the past month) is 
based on the expectation that Srar Wars 
will at least triple the company’s 1976 
earnings of $1.41 per share, Moreover, 
rumors have floated around Wall Street 
that the company was a likely takeover 
candidate. But any purchaser would now 
have to pony up more than $70 million 
above the stated book value of the com- 
pany, an unlikely scenario 

Nobody in the movie business, 
where negative thinking seldom in- 
trudes, can remember a summer so 
financially successful. United Artists, a 
subsidiary of the San Francisco con- 
glomerate Transamerica, is scooping up 
wads of money from Rocky, which has 
grossed more than $100 million, Ner- 
work ($30 million), The Pink Panther 
Strikes Again ($40 million) and Woody 
Allen’s Annie Hall, which took in $14 
million in only seven weeks. Compet 
itors are openly envious. Sighs Charles 
Bluhdorn, chairman of Gulf + Western, 
which operates Paramount Pictures: “I 
saw the first 15 minutes of Rocky, and | 
said, ‘Why the hell didn't we make 
that?’ 


Bluhdorn is hoping to repeat the suc- 
cess of The Godfather with one of the 
dozen or so movies that Paramount will 
introduce this year: Orca, the saga of a 
killer whale, produced by Dino de Lau- 
rentiis. or Looking for Mr. Goodbar, a 
Richard Brooks adaptation of the best 
selling novel. Columbia is putting its big 
bets on Close Encounters of the Third 
Kind, another science adventure epic 
and The Deep, a successor to Jaws, which 
is the highest-grossing motion picture of 
all time (MCA’s count of the worldwide 
gross: $196 million). A rash of copycat 
productions is about to break out: Ex 
orcist 11, Jaws 2 and Sting 1] are either 
scheduled or in the can 

Pare Down. Another reason for in- 
vestor approval of the movie business is 
that it has markedly changed since the 
era of intuitive plungers like Darryl Zan- 
uck and Jack Warner. Many prudent 
budget-pruning professionals are at the 
top these days. To analyze marketing 
methods, Fox brought in Doyle Dane 
Bernbach, the New York City ad agen 
cy, while Columbia turned to McKinsey 
& Co.. management consultants. With 
an eye on Wall Street. most movie com- 
panies are paring down debt, presenting 
an image of stability and conservatism 
MCA. for example, paid off all its long- 
term debt with the help of earnings from 
Jaws, and has a comfortable $150 mil- 
lion in the ull 

With all that cash, the movie compa- 
nies are diversifying to offset the roller- 
coaster effect of unpredictable film earn- 
ings. MGM is investing in a new casino 
complex in Reno. Columbia acquired 
D. Gottlieb & Co., a Chicago maker of 
pinball machines. MCA owns a savings 
and loan association. Another safety 
cushion is provided by television's appe- 
tite for what movie people call “prod- 
uct.” Gulf + Western is getting $76 mil- 
lion for leasing a library of films to ABC 
CBS and NBC. MCA grossed some $250 
million last year from sales to the net- 
works and independent TV stations 

The movie game itself, though, re- 
mains a gambler’s domain. Says MCA 
President Sidney Scheinberg: “You try 
to make the best value judgment you 
can. But I doubt that anyone can call a 
Jaws or a Star Wars in advance.” 


IMPERIAL STORMTROOPER IN 20TH CENTURY-FOX’'S BLOCKBUSTER FILM 











WINNER ARNOLD MILLER BEFORE VOTE 


LABOR 


No Peace in the Pits 


As members of the strife-ridden 
United Mine Workers voted, last week 
for a president, the overriding hope was 
that the election would bring an end to 
the vicious internal bickering that has 
plagued the union for the past decade. 
Instead, the outcome of the three-way 
race seemed certain to aggravate the 
tension. The final tally will not be com- 
pleted until July, but according to un- 
official results, President Arnold Miller 
squeaked to a second five-year term with 
40% of the vote. His archrival, Lee Roy 
Patterson, an influential member of the 
union’s 2l-member executive board, 
took 34°; U.M.W. Secretary-Treasurer 
Harry Patrick, a Miller friend turned 
foe, picked up 26%. And only half the 
277,000 active and retired miners who 
were eligible to vote bothered to do so. 

Miller, who ousted the corrupt re- 
gime of W.A. (“Tony”) Boyle five years 
ago. appealed for unity. Said Miller: “It’s 
time for [his opponents] to recognize 
who the enemies are—the operators.” 
But Runner-Up Patterson, a onetime 
Boyle crony, criticized the way that the 
ballot was set up; his supporters had to 
mark nine different boxes to vote for 
his candidates, while Miller's backers 
could select the entire presidential slate 
by checking only one box. But U.M.W 
officials ruled that Patterson failed to 
line up a complete slate and thus did 
not qualify for the single-box provision 
Since Patterson commands heavy sup- 
port on the U.M.W.'s executive board. 
he may be able to force a rerun of the 
election 

Sharp Stuff. In any case, Miller will 
have great trouble pulling the union to- 
gether. He has been a poor administra- 
tor who has lost most of the union’s once 
sharp staff. One example: Press Aide 
Bernard Aronson was fired for “insub- 
ordination”; Aronson is now Vice Pres- 
ident Walter Mondale’s chief speech- 
writer. Miller apparently won re 
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election because he wangled a national 
contract in 1974 giving miners a 54% 
raise over three years. When that con- 
tract expires Dec. 6, many miners hope 
he will score as well or even better. 

But Miller is now in a much more 
difficult situation. Coal operators are an- 
gry because he is unwilling to curb wild- 
cat strikes, which have increased to 
near-epidemic proportions in the East- 
ern fields. Miller has stated that he will 
insist On contract revisions that would 
give U.M.W. locals the right to strike 
over grievances. Miller also says he 
wants another big increase for the min- 
ers, but he will find the operators tight 
fisted. Last time around, the mineown- 
ers realized that they owed the workers 
a big raise to let them catch up with 
other unions. Now that U.M.W. wages 
and allowances average $9.30 an hour, 
the companies are under no similar pres- 
sure 

Further, the U.M.W. is losing sup- 
port among miners; at least 40% of the 
nation’s coal now comes from nonunion 
pits and strips. If Miller sticks to his de- 
mands, the companies can switch pro- 
duction to the largely nonunionized 
fields in the West, where productivity is 
generally higher anyhow. 

Not since World War II, when Pres- 
ident Roosevelt threatened to call out 
the armed forces to reopen struck mines, 
has the union played such an important 
role in the nation’s well-being. As a key- 
stone of his energy program, Jimmy 
Carter has called for a two-thirds in- 
crease in U.S. coal production by 1985 
Given a united effort by companies and 
union alike, that goal would be attain- 
able. But as long as the U.M.W. remains 
engaged in what almost amounts to a 
civil war, the outlook is dim 


COMMODITIES 


Bucketing Beans 


The US. attorney waited until the 
Chicago Board of Trade had ended its 
trading for the week. Then Samuel Skin- 
ner dropped a bombshell on the world’s 
largest commodity futures exchange. He 
announced four indictments ranging 
from mail fraud to income tax violations 
against one customer, one solicitor (a ti- 
tle analogous to stockbroker) and seven 
traders. 

The most serious charges were lev- 
eled against Richard C, Groover, Ed- 
ward A. Arnold and Robert N. Meyer 
Jr.—all traders in soybeans, the protein- 
rich legumes that have brought great 
wealth to farmers and speculators. The 
three traders were accused of the long- 
forbidden practice of “bucketing.” A 
bucketing broker takes a customer's or- 
der to buy or sell soybeans or other com- 
modities but, instead of making the 
transaction on the open market, the 
trader arranges a private rigged deal 


that can bring him an illegal profit. If 


proved guilty. Groover. the alleged ring- 
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leader, could face up to 128 years in pris- 
on and a fine of more than $4 million 
Three other soybean traders—Sam H 
LaMantia, Ralph J. Hemminger and 
Leo Sussman—were indicted for violat- 
ing federal commodity exchange regu- 
lations. Federal investigators say La- 
Mantia set up fake sales in order to 
accumulate supposed losses that he used 
to reduce his income tax bills 

Violent Swings. The implications 
of the indictments go beyond soybean 
trading. They represent the first results 
of a 15-month investigation into U.S 
commodity trading by the Department 
of Justice, the Internal Revenue Service. 
U.S. postal inspectors and the federal 
Commodities Futures Trading Commis- 
sion. Skinner warned that more indict- 
ments involving other commodity mar- 
kets can be expected. 

The soybean charges also point up 
one of the problems of the commodities 
exchanges: the same broker may both 
represent customers and trade for his 
own account. Though this duality is 
thought to dampen violent swings in 
price—brokers may have to buy or sell 
when no one else will—it opens oppor- 
tunities for abuse. Says Skinner: “When- 
ever you have a situation where a bro- 
ker can trade for himself as well as be 
arbiter for both sides, you are going to 
have problems.” 

Some Chicago commodity traders 
expressed relief that the U.S. attorney 
had now brought his case into the open 
Warren Lebeck, president of the Board 
of Trade, claimed that his investigators 
had started digging into possible mis- 
conduct by traders even before the feds 
moved in and that the board had al- 
ready taken disciplinary action in one 
case. But if Skinner's charges prove to 
be true, the board's measures appear to 
have been just a drop in the bucket. 
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The smoker’ guide 
O 
low-tar cigarettes. 


With all the controversy about smoking going on, lots of smokers are deciding 
to switch to low-tar cigarettes. 

But which low-tar cigarette should a switcher switch to? 

Well, here's an easy guide to follow. 

First, there are those so-called new cigarettes claiming scientific breakthrough 
and hyped-up flavor. Unfortunately there's nothing very revolutionary about the 
way they taste. 

Next there are those brands that promise nothing but low-tar numbers. 
Theyre fine if low numbers are all you want. Because their scientific filters work so 
well, they filter out most of the taste 


Fortunately there is an alternative. oe: 
a 


Vantage. The low-tar cigarette that's 


different from all the others. | . = VaNtage 
—ANTAG ec | 


From the very beginning Vantage 
was designed to deliver flavor like a 
full-flavor cigarette with less tar than 
95% of all cigarettes. So forget all those 
empty promises and go with the real 
flavor of Vantage. 

It will probably turn out to be the 
only low-tar cigarette you'll enjoy. 






AIQVANCA 


Regular, Menthol, Ee 


and new Vantage 100s. 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined | FILTER: 10 mo. “tar”, 0.7 ma. nicotine MENTHOL i ma."tar”, 


That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health. 0.7 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report DEC. ‘76; 
FILTER 100's: 11 mg, “tar”, 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, by FTC method, 
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Victorian Renaissance Man 


WILLIAM MORRIS 
by E.P. THOMPSON 
829 pages. Pantheon. $17.95. 


Of all the Victorians. William Mor 
ris perhaps came closest to filling the 
ouuline of that egregious myth. the Re 
naissance Man. Only his socialist con- 
victions made him turn down the post 
of Poet Laureate after Tennyson died 
He translated the Icelandic sagas into 
English, wrote News from Nowhere, one 
of the best Utopian novels in 
the history of that genre, and 
was a charter member of the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 
With John Ruskin. he was an 
influential agitator for main 
taining the integrity of the 
architectural past: dozens of 
developers and architectural 
opportunists had cause to fear 
the voice of the Anti-Scrape. 
as Morris called his Society 
for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings 

Connective Tissue. He 
was the greatest designer of 
his age. Morris’ workshops at 
Red House and Kelmscott of- 
fered as radical a challenge 
to English mass fabrication 
with its textiles, furniture and 
printed papers as, 70 years 
later, the Bauhaus would pre- 
sent to industrial manufac- 
ture in the 20th century. As 
book printer, weaver of tap- 
estries, furniture designer and 
stained-glass worker, Morris 
consistently turned out the 
best work of anyone in Vic- 
torian England. Moreover, he 
was one of the century's ma- 
jor social thinkers 

Yet within 50 years of his 
death in 1896, the man’s rep- 
ulation had shrunk to a few 
yards of chintz and flowered 
wallpaper. This forceful and 
articulate genius had receded 
into a green limbo where 
Pre-Raphaelite ghosts lisped 
harmlessly to one another 
He was posthumously seen as a back 
ward-looking fabulist, a quaint Victori- 
an period piece. The visions of a great 
radical socialist were diminished and 
finally lost. Yet in life they absorbed his 
greatest energies. “There is no salvation 
for the unemployed.” he wrote in 1887, 
but in the general combination of the 
workers for the freedom of labor—for 
the REVOLUTION.” This belief per 
meates the 24 volumes of Morris’ collect- 
ed works. Rebellion was the connective 
tissue of his life. For reclamation, Mor- 
ris needed the attentions of a Marxist 
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historian: that event did not come unul 
1955. with the publication of Edward 
Thompson's William Morris: Romantic 
to Revolutionar) 

The book sank. Republished two 
decades later, it surfaces in a changed 
environment. Morris is the patron saint 
of all craftsmen and communards; inter 
est in his work has revived and a new 
public exists for him. In the meantime 
E.P. Thompson has emerged as one of 
England’s leading historians. This was 





THE PROTEAN WILLIAM MORRIS WITH KELMSCOTT PRESS BORDER 
Was it all to end in a counting-house on a cinder-heap? 


his first book: his second, The Making of 
the English Working Class (1963) 

proved to be a classic—the most ambi- 
tious and imaginative study of English 
social history in a generation. Thomp- 
son's theme is the self-determination of 
labor: the story of the “swinish multi- 
tude”—as Edmund Burke called the la 

boring poor of England—bringing itself 
to consciousness as a class. It is further 
proclaimed in William Morris. Morris 

career came late in this epic transforma- 
tion. The socialist demonstrators whose 
Chicago-style smashing by the London 


police he witnessed in Trafalgar Square 
on “Bloody Sunday” [887 were the 
grandchildren of the Chartists. Never 
theless Morris was a key figure in the 
history of English socialism. and 
Thompson's is the first biography to do 
justice to his political thought and so as- 
semble the man whole 

William Morris was the son of a rich 
man, but from adolescence he felt an 
aesthetic revulsion against the excre- 
mental abundance of capitalist produc- 
tion. If that was civilization, he wanted 
none of it. “Was it all to end.” he mem- 
orably demanded, “in a counting-house 
on top of a cinder-heap, with 
Podsnap’s drawing-room in 
the offing. and a Whig com 
mittee dealing out cham 
pagne to the rich and marga 
rine to the poor in_ such 
convenient proportions as 
would make all men content- 
ed together. though the plea- 
sure of the eyes was gone 
from the world, and the place 
of Homer was to be taken by 
Huxley?” The alternative. for 
Morris at Oxford, was a kind 
of dream world of medieval 
ism from which he soon es- 
caped. Launcelot and Gue- 
nevere, banners and flowery 
meads—no social program 
could be hung on that; what 
extracted Morris from Pre- 
Raphaelite sentiment was the 
growing resonance he felt be 
tween craft practice and so 
cialist thought. No theory of 
art, the practical aesthete 
realized, could be effective 
without a corresponding the- 
ory of society 

In this way the instinctive 
socialism of Morris’ early lec- 
tures and craft practice blos- 
somed into what he called “a 
matter of religion.” In 1876 
the man who had decorated 
the Armour and Tapestry 
Room at St. James's Palace 
made his irrevocable gran 
rifiuto: he resigned his family 
directorship in the Devon 
Great Consols Company 

placed his silk top hat, sym 

bol of capital, on a chair, and sat on it 
(Perhaps only in Victorian England can 
one imagine this gesture bearing any 
moral weight.) For the next 20 years he 
wore himself out, organizing socialist 
groups. speaking, demonstrating, writ 
ing millions of words, while maintaining 
the vita activa of the workshops and the 
Kelmscott Press. Not until 1883 did Wil 
liam Morris read Marx: all his argu- 
ments about the alienation of workers 
arose from his own experience 

For Morris was not, as his detractors 
suppose. a dafi Luddite with pretechno- 
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logical dreams of a feudal society sans 
feudal authority. “It is not this or that 
tangible steam or brass machine which 
we want to get rid of,” he remarked, “but 
the great intangible machine of com- 
mercial tyranny which oppresses the 
lives of all of us.” It was not the machine 
but its owners who converted skilled into 
unskilled labor. When Morris advocated 
“simplicity,” he was not calling for a 
peevish and cloistered asceticism but for 
a clearing away of inessentials. “I de- 
mand a free and unfettered animal life 
for man first of all: I demand the utter 
extinction of all asceticism. If we feel the 
least degradation in being amorous, or 
merry, or hungry. or sleepy, we are so far 
bad animals, and therefore miserable 
men.” Thompson’s book is not only the 
standard biography of Morris; it makes 
Oaoda 
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DETAIL FROM DALI PAINTING ON JACKET OF SACRED FAMILIES; AUTHOR DONOSO 


and The Obscene Bird of Night (1973) 
He remains confidently cosmopolitan in 
his themes and techniques. Chilean by 
birth, the author was educated at Prince- 
ton, spent lime as a writer in residence 
at the University of lowa and currently 
lives on the outskirts of Barcelona, the 
setting for three eerie and witty novel- 
las linked in Sacred Families. 

There is nothing sacred or familial 
about the book's characters. Doctors, ar- 
chitects, models, painters and intellec- 
tuals, they inhabit the chic world of 
urban haute bourgeoisie. Moral conven- 
tions and religious convictions have 
been replaced by easy sex and super- 
ficial nostalgia. At a party, two women 
sing the ‘40s hit Chattanooga Choo- 
Choo, while an argument ensues over 
whether there were three or four An- 


LAYLE SILBERT 





Vacuous stares, Pucci puppets and three or four Andrews Sisters. 


us realize, as no other writer has done, 
how completely admirable a man this 
Victorian was—how consistent, how 
honest to himself and others, how inca- 
pable of cruelty or jargon and, above all, 
how free Robert Hughes 


Shadow Play 


SACRED FAMILIES 
by JOSE DONOSO 
206 pages. Knopf. $7.95. 


CHARLESTON AND OTHER STORIES 

by JOSE DONOSO 

192 pages. Godine. $8.95. 

Both translated by ANDREE CONRAD 


In the 56 years since Yeats an- 
nounced that “the center cannot hold,” 
the literature of disintegration has hard- 
ened like concrete. Hemingway's nada 
and Fitzgerald's crackup are now pre- 
served in cliché. It takes talent and in- 
genuity to pul a new face on collapse 
A touch of satire and the surreal have be- 
come requisites, 

José Donoso, 53, demonstrated these 


qualities in such novels as This Sunday 
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drews Sisters. Inane chat, vacuous 
stares, Bauhaus settings and Pucci pup- 
pets form a familiar narrative glaze. 

But when Donoso starts pulling his 
fanciful strings, a model named Sylvia 
is revealed as a sapient dummy whose 
arms can be popped from their sockets 
and whose features can be wiped away 
To her lover, Anselmo, Sylvia is an ide- 
al of female submissiveness. But Sylvia 
has a trick up her armless sleeve. A sub- 
tle application of vanishing cream caus- 
es Anselmo’s sex to disappear—just be- 
fore his return home to his wife 

In Green Atom Number Five the peo- 
ple seem more inanimate than objects 
The paintings and furnishings in Rober- 
to and Marta’s “perfect” apartment are 
removed by friends and mysterious vis- 
itors. At times, even the apartment is 
not where it should be. As the orderly, 
insulated island of good taste drifts off 
bit by bit, the couple is left naked and 
savage—the opposite of everything in 
their carefully arranged lives. 

Sylvia returns fully assembled in 
Gaspard de la Nuit as the mother of a 
lonely teen-age boy who wanders the 
streets of Barcelona whistling a complex 





piece by Ravel. Music is to young Mau- 
ricio what fashion is to Sylvia and what 
the perfect apartment is to Roberto and 
Marta: a way of erasing the outside 
world. It is also a way of severing 
Mauricio from his dull, affluent life. The 
tale ends with a prince-and-the-pauper 
twist, when he changes places with an 
urchin who is his double 

The stories in Charleston are flat- 
ter in tone and more realistic. Yet Do- 
noso’s themes of youthful magic and 
distorted middle-aged passions are still 
evident. Children have the power to 
enchant and destroy; dogs and cats 
provide unusual escapes for the trapped 
and the lonely. Donoso balances lean, 
graceful prose with a sense of the psy- 
chological arabesque. It is a fine com- 
bination for modern ghost stories in 
which the reader may recognize phan- 
toms of himself. R.Z. Sheppard 


Criminal Outrage 


LAIDLAW 
by WILLIAM McILVANNEY 
224 pages. Pantheon. $7.95. 


This novel should surprise those who 
think that the only Scottish murder mys- 
tery is Macbeth. Set in contemporary 
Glasgow, it has not a bonny brae nor a 
twirling tartan to its name; but it offers 
an assortment of colorful underworld 
types who demonstrate that tough talk is 
not softened when it is spoken with a 
burr. Laidlaw is also the first police pro- 
cedural by Scottish Author William Mc- 
Ilvanney, 41, who has written three ear- 
lier novels and a book of poems, none 
published in the U.S. Like the whiskies 
of his native land, MclIlvanney’s debut 
here comes after appropriate aging. 

His novel goes down smoothly and 
with just the right amount of bite. The 
identity of the killer is revealed in the 
opening pages: Tommy Bryson, a young 
homosexual whose attempt to go 
straight results in the sex slaying of a 
Glasgow girl. The question is whether 
the police can get to him before two ri- 
val bands of killers, for reasons of their 
own, run Bryson to earth. 

Although Mcllvanney keeps this 
question hanging almost to the end, his 
focus is not on suspense but on a close- 
knit society's reaction to criminal out- 
rage. Detective-Inspector Jack Laidlaw 
is assigned to catch the murderer, but 
he resents the assumption—especially 
rife among his fellow policemen—that 
this process is just the same as caging 
an animal. He argues, instead, that 
“monstrosity’s made by false gentility 
You don’t get one without the other. No 
fairies, no monsters. Just people.” 

Yet Laidlaw is no bleeding heart 
“I hate violence so much,” he tells a 
colleague, “I don’t intend to let any- 
body practise it on me with impunity.” 
When an enemy on the force confesses 
aloud an urge to “rearrange” Laidlaw’s 
face, Laidlaw replies: “You should fight 
that. Its called a death-wish.” As Mcll- 
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vanney pieces him together, Laidlaw 
emerges as a jumble of contradictions, a 
sensitive, intelligent soul performing 
brutal, repetitive work. Indeed, some of 
Laidlaw’s ruminations sound like heav- 
ier luggage than a functioning police- 
man ought to carry: “What's murder but 
a willed absolute, an invented certainty? 
An existential failure of nerve.” 

Lilting Music. Such outbursts of 
bookishness threaten to tip the novel 
into a treatise. Fortunately, Mcllvanney 
always manages to regain his balance by 
hitting the streets. His evocations of the 
old city seem etched in ancient stone and 
rubbed with coal dust. Laidlaw runs his 
investigation from a fading hotel: “The 
architecture was Victorian and very 
dirty. It had been cunningly equipped 
with curlicues and excrescences. the 
chief effect of which was to make it an 
enormous gin for d-ifting soot and aerial 
muck. It stood now half-devoured by its 
catch, weighted with years of Glasgow.’ 

Mcllvanney captures the speech of 
his Glaswegians with similarly high 
fidelity. At first glance, the dialect seems 
designed to try the reader's patience: “If 
there’s no somethin’ wrang wi’ her the 
noo, there'll be somethin’ wrang wi’ her 
when Ah get ma haunds oan ‘er.” Grad- 
ually, though, the “hoot, mon” avpear- 
ance of words on the page disappears, 
replaced by the odd. lilting music of 
Street, silting rojin or i pub 

Purists may war cir crime sto- 
ries with more matter and less art. But 
Mcllivanney has created a hero and 
staked out a terrain that justify his tech- 
niques. Late in the novel, Laidlaw sug- 
gests that he will be back. It will take a 
few more cases for him to join the ranks 
of Maigret, Martin Beck or Lew Arch- 
er, but there is definitely a promising 
new man on the beat Paul Gray 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 

1—The Thorn Birds, McCullough 
(2 last week) 

2—Oliver’s Story, Segal (3) 

3—Falconer, Cheever (1) 

4—The Crash of ‘79, Erdman (4) 

5—Condominium, MacDonald (8) 

6—Trinity, Uris (7) 

7—The Chancellor Manuscript, 
Ludlum (5) 

8—How to Save Your Own Life, 
Jong (6) 

9—East Wind, Rain, Nash (10) 


10—IIlusions, Bach (9) 


NONFICTION 
1—Your Erroneous Zones, Dyer (1) 
2—Passages, Sheehy (2) 
3—Roots, Haley (3) 
4—The Book of Lists, Wallechinsky, 
1, & A. Wallace 
5—The Dragons of Eden, Sagan 
6—Haywire, Hayward (5) 
7—The Gamesman, Maccoby (6) 
8—Changing, Ullmann (4) 
9—It Didn't Start with Watergate 
Lasky (7) 
10—The Age of Uncertainty, 
Galbraith (8) 
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Dear Tristaca, 

I was so pleased to get your 
letter. That's quite an honor 
to be first in your class. I'm very 
proud of you. I'm still teaching, 
but the only classes I'm taking 
now are ballet. Did you get 
all the postcards I sent? It was 
a great trip. I'm looking forward 
to the holidays now —hope to 
do a lot of skiing this winter 
Take care now and write soon 


Debbera 


PS. I love you. 


Tristaca and Debbera, though they've never even met, shere a very special 
‘ove. Tristaca lived in extreme poverty. He: er nas ™ed to supnect her 
farnily herself, but she can only get menial jOcs war nay almost nothing. 

Tristaca was a girl without any hopes, without any dreams. Then Debbera 
Drake came into her life. 

Debbera sponsors her through the Christian Children’s Fund for $15 a 
month. Her money gives Tristaca food and clothing and a chance to go to school. 
It gives her hopes and dreams once more. 

You can give a child hope. Become a sponsor, You needn't send any money 
now — you can “meet” the child assigned to your care first. Just mail the cc Upon. 
You'll receive the child's photograph and background information. If you wish to 
sponsor the child, simply send in your first monthly check or m mney order for 
$15 within 10 days. If not, return the photo and other materials so we may ask 
someone else to help. 

We have thousands of children like Tristaca on our waiting list right now who 
desperately need sponsors. Let one of them share something special with you. 
Love. 


For the love of a hungry child. 


PP = = SS se ee eB SB SB eee eee 
Dr. Verent J. Mills 

CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc., Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 

I wish to sponsor a 0) boy O girl. 0 Choose any child who needs help 

Please send my information package today. 

OI want to learn more about the child assigned to me. If 1 accept the child, I'll send 
my first sponsorship payment of $15 within 10 days. Or I'll return the photograph 
and other matenal so you can ask someone else to help. 

OI prefer to send my first payment now, and I enclose my first monthly payment of $15. 
OI cannot sponsor a child now but would like to contribute $ : 


Dear Debbera, 

I want to tell you about my study. At the 
end of last year I was announced as best student 
My school report is very satisfactory. I got a 
present from school. How about you, Debbera ? 
Are you still studying? I hope you are successful 
in your studies. I stop my letter now. I give you 
all my love. From your sponsored child, 


Tristaca 





Name ren 


Address 








City State___ Zip 

Member of International Union for Child Welfare, Geneva. Gifts are tax deductible 
Canadians: Write 1407 Yonge, Toronto, 7. Statement of income and expenses 
available on request. 

















Did you know 





Allegheny ts 22 
American cities bigger 


than American? 


= 
; a Fap ALEGRE, 






ALLEGHENY | 77 
American Airlines | 55 


rd 
idit 


It you fly where Allegheny flies, 


these numbers are talking to you. 


The numbers say that 
Allegheny delivers more of what 
you want: More of the cities you 
need to reach. More nonstops. 
More flight times for you to pick 
trom. 

Behind these facts is an air- 
line bigger than you imagined. 


MII rtith 


An airline that’s out to win you 
over with the best schedules. 
With service that’s warm and 
personal. 

You be the judge. Sample the 
comforts of Allegheny’s single- 
class jet cabins. Measure the pro- 
fessionalism and friendliness of 
Allegheny people. All our people, 
in the air and on the ground. 

See your travel agent or 
give us a call. Then come fly 
Allegheny. See how we’re chang; 
ing... how good we really are. 
Welcome aboard! 


ALLEGHENY. 


It takes abig airline. 








ASTRONOMER EDWIN ERICKSON WITH ARTIST'S VIEW OF DISC-SHAPED STAR 


Witnesses to a Creation 


There may be, as the Book of Eccle- 
siastes says, “no new thing under the 
Sun,” but there is definitely something 
new way out beyond it. Astronomers 
know that stars, and possibly entire so- 
lar systems, are constantly being born in 
the womblike gas clouds of interstellar 
space (TIME cover, Dec. 27). Now, they 
may have a chance to observe a delivery 
Scientists from the University of Arizo- 
na and NASA's Ames Research Center at 
Mountain View, Calif., announced last 
week that they have identified a disc- 
shaped object in the constellation Cyg- 
nus that is not only an evolving star, but 


could well be a sun in the process of 


forming its own planets. Their discovery 
could furnish scientists with an opportu- 
nity to study planetary formation and 
figure out how the sun's children—in 
cluding earth itself—developed 
Fading Light. Astronomers have 
known of the existence of the star 
dubbed MWC 349—since the 1930s 
But it was not until this past year that re 
searchers studying the star through the 
2.3-meter (90 in.) infra-red telescope at 
Arizona’s Steward Observatory and the 
91-cm. (36 in.) infra-red scope in Ames 
Kuiper Airborne Observatory, realized 
how unusual it was. In simultaneous ob- 
servations, the scientists discovered that 
the star, already ten times the size and 
30 times the mass of the sun, was sur- 
rounded by a great glowing disc some 
224 million km. (approximately 140 mil- 
lion miles) in diameter 


It's really spectacular.” exclaimed 
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Ames Astrophysicist Edwin Erickson 
The team leader 
Arizona, who announced the find at a 
meeting of the American Astronomical 
Society in Atlanta, declared the MW 
349 observations to be “a spectacular 
step forward in the theories of planet 
and star formation 

It could be. Astronomers generally 
theorize that stars and the planets that 
orbit them condense out of spiraling 
discs that are formed out of clouds of in- 
terstellar material. Thompson and Er 
ickson believe MWC 349 is going through 
Just such a process now. They think the 
Star, which may be littl more than 
10,000 years old (the sun has been 
around about 5 billion years), is still de 
veloping. Some planets may have 
formed beyond the edge of MWC 349’s lu- 
minous disc. They also believe more 
planets could form, closer to the star, as 
the disc condenses and cools 

MWC 349 will give astrophysicists a 
chance to test their theories. The inten 
sity of light from the disc has been di 
minishing by about 1% per month 
which suggests that material in the disc 
is being drawn rapidly into the star 
Eventually, the disc will disappear and 
all that will be left will be the newborn 
star, and any planets it may have 
spawned. Such a process can sometimes 
take millions of years. But scientists will 
not have to wait that long to see how 
MWC 349’s birth turns out. At the rate 
at which the disc is disappearing, it will 
be gone in a mere 100 years 
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Rodger Thompson of 


The Will to Do It 


His first rocket—pressurized with a 
bicycle pump and launched from a lo- 
cal dump—failed to fly. Some of his later 
models flew only too well, taking off 
from sites in Germany and occupied 
Holland to impact on London with hor- 
rifying effect. But if Wernher von Braun 
who died of cancer last week at 65, is re 
membered by future generations, it will 
probably be for his postwar achieve- 
ments. As one of the most valuable war 
trophies carried home by the U‘S.. he 
headed the team that developed the Ju- 
piter C rocket that put the U.S. into the 
space race by launching the Explorer | 
satellite in 1958. His team pioneered the 
development of the Redstone, which 
carried America’s first astronaut aloft in 
1961. Most important, he designed and 
developed the huge Saturn 5 rocket 
which opened a new era of space ex- 
ploration in 1969 when it carried the 
Apollo Il astronauts to the surface of 
the moon. “Wernher von Braun’s name 
was inextricably linked to our explora 
tion of space,” said President Carter 

Not just the people of our nation, but 
all the people of the world have prof- 
ited from his work 

Born in Germany, where his father 
was a baron, Von Braun showed a pre- 
cocious interest in rocketry; at the age 
of twelve he managed to construct a 
rocket-powered wagon, and by the time 
he was 21 he had outlined the design 
for a moon rocket. His genius led the 
German army to employ him in 1932 
to develop liquid-fueled rockets; by 1937 
it had moved him to the Baltic Sea port 


WERNHER VON BRAUN WITH ROCKET MODELS 








NEWGUUCH 


Manufacturer of Fine Sports Equipment 
Since 1881 


Box 160 « Cornwells Heights, Pa. 19020 


Authentic museum replica 
of a Greek treasure 


Authorized golden* replica of an antique 
Greek cross, now in the Art Institute of 
Chicago, Cast by Alva Museum Replicas from 
an impression of the original and hand 
finished to precise museum specifications 
Satistaction guaranteed. Gift boxed with 
descriptive history. Cross with chain, $8.50. 
Order #AIC-7N HG. Add 50¢ per item for 
postage. N.Y. Conn. residents add sales tax 
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140 Greenwich Ave., Greenwich, Conn, 06830 
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SCIENCE 


of Peenemiinde, where began the work 
that led to Hitler’s dreaded V-2 rocket 
As the war drew to a close, Von Braun 
was considering a missile that could 
reach New York City. 

In early 1945, as Russian armies ap- 
proached Peenemiinde, Von Braun and 
many of his staff fled to Bavaria and sur- 
rendered to U.S. troops. The Americans 
recognized the value of their prisoner. 
Within a few months, he was working 
under contract to the U.S. Army at the 
White Sands Proving Grounds in New 
Mexico. By 1950, he was placed in 
charge of guided missile development at 
the Redstone Arsenal near Huntsville, 
Ala. In 1960, Von Braun, who had since 
become an American citizen, was 
named director of NASA’s Marshall 
Space Flight Center at Huntsville and 





VON BRAUN SURRENDERING IN 1945 
A 20th century Columbus. 


charged with building the rockets that 
would eventually carry U.S. astronauts 
to the moon 

Von Braun’s readiness to work for a 
new master and single-minded dedica- 
tion to rocketry won him some critics 
Satirist Tom Lehrer skewered Von 
Braun in a mocking song (Sample verse 
“Once the rockets are up/ Who cares 
where they come down/ That's not my 
department/ Says Wernher von 
Braun”). Even some Von Braun admir- 
ers admitted that their hero was not al 
ways easy to like 

But most of those who worked with 
Von Braun felt that he was a genius 
Alan Lovelace, acting director of NASA, 
described the handsome German as “a 
20th century Columbus who pushed 
back the new frontiers of outer space 
with efforts that enabled his adopted 
country to achieve pre-eminence in 
space exploration.” Colleague Ernst 
Stuhlinger considered him an excellent 
engineer with an almost uncanny abil- 


ity to visualize both a problem and its so- 
lutions, and a brilliant leader who could 
transmit his enthusiasm to others. Stuh- 
linger’s admiration is understandable. 
When someone asked Von Braun what 
it would take to build a rocket to reach 
the moon, Von Braun replied simply 
“The will to do it.” 

Von Braun ignored both the criti- 
cism and the praise, concentrating on 
his goal of turning the space race into a 
vehicle for international cooperation 
He once said: “I look forward to the day 
when mankind will join hands to apply 
the combined technological ingenuity of 
all nations to the exploration and uti- 
lization of outer space for peaceful uses.” 
That day has not yet arrived, but Von 
Braun's work has certainly helped to 
bring it closer 


New Dating Game 


Archaeologists and paleontologists 
trying to ascertain the age of bone, wood 
and charcoal from ancient sites have 
long employed a technique called car- 
bon-14 dating. This dating game has its 
drawbacks: it requires the destruction of 
a sizable portion of the sample and can- 
not, without costly and time-consuming 
treatment, determine the age of any ob- 
ject more than about 40,000 years old 
But a new method promises to overcome 
both obstacles. A team of researchers 
from the University of Rochester, the 
University of Toronto and General Io- 
nex Corp. of Ipswich, Mass., is devel- 
oping a way of dating objects that not 
only uses much smaller samples, but 
may also more than double the age that 
can be evaluated 

The method does not do away with 
the need to measure carbon 14, a ra- 
dioactive atom that accumulates in all 
organisms while they live and decays at 
a known rate once they die. But it mea- 
sures it in a different way. Current dat- 
ing methods determine the age of an ob- 
ject indirectly, by measuring its carbon- 
14 radioactivity. The new technique 
being developed by Professor Harry 
Gove of Rochester and his fellow re- 
searchers measures the amount of car- 
bon 14 directly. The scientists place a 
sample of the object to be evaluated in 
Rochester's tandem Van de Graaff par- 
ticle accelerator. The machine separates 
carbon 14 and carbon 12, an atom that 
also accumulates at a steady rate but 
does not decay, from all other atoms in 
the sample. By comparing the ratio of 
these two types of carbon, the research- 
ers can then calculate the age of the ob- 
ject under study 

Tiny Samples. Gove believes the di- 
rect measurement system, which re- 
quires as little as one-hundredth of the 
material needed for current dating tests, 
will eventually win wide acceptance. He 
and his colleagues have accurately de- 
termined some test samples to be 70,000 
years old. With more work, they believe, 
they can push radiocarbon dating of tiny 
samples back to 100,000 years 
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Winston 
Extra length. 
Low tar. 


Real Winston 
taste. 


14 mg. “tar”, 1.0 mg_nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 








for allthese years, we've been quietly 


While you've been working your way up 
waiting for you to arrive. 
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